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EW events of 
the present year 
have been more 
unexpected than 
thereappearance 
of Garibaldi in 
the Italian Par- 

liament in the character of a 

itary reformer. The subject 
is one that interests almost 
every one. To our readers it 
is especially worthy of remark. 

How great was, and we may 
again say is, the influence of 
Garibaldi amongst his sym- 
pathetic and easily roused 
countrymen, Englishmen can hardly realise. 
Even our own more constant, if colder, nature 
was stirred in an extraordinary manner by 
the brief residence of the chieftain amongst 
us for only a few days. But we are apt to get 
rid of our superfluous sympathy by those hearty 

cheers which are heard from no throats but those 

of Englishmen, and, having so done, are not 
unapt to go to our farm or our merchandise, and 
forget what we have been shouting about. Not 
so has it proved with Garibaldi in Italy. We 
question whether there is any man now living 
and moving upon earth who has such a power 
over the masses. For a long time that power 
has been dormant; or exercised only, we fear, 
for mischief. Bat at last the Hermit has left 
his island, thrown down his crutches, taken his 
seat, and his oath, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
paid his respects to the Re Galantuomo, by whom 
he was received in a manner to do honour both 
to monarch and to subject, and brought forward 
schemes, or at least ideas, as to the reclamation 
of the pestilent waste that surrounds the secular 
capital of Italy, which seem likely to have 
ical result. — 

Personal knowledge of the man, the people 
amongst whom he moves, the great evils which 
he now boldly faces, and certain questions which 
do not altogether lie on the surface of the case, 
assure us that the subject is well worth atten- 
tive discussion. To Italy the project imports 
much,—to Rome more,—but to every seat of 
ancient civilisation in the world there is a serious 
reason for reflection, What is it that is proposed 
to be done ? 

The answer is that two distinct objects are 
now brought before the attention of the Italian 
Legislature. They are two which, although the 
result-contemplated is to be arrived at from their 


combination, are every way distinct. One of 


them isa simple matter of the expenditure of 
a definite sum of money ; which, under the direc- 
tion of competent skill, will produce, in a short 


time, admirable and remunerative results, The 


other involves the solution of questions partly 
physical, partly chemical, partly physiological, 


which are involved in extreme obscurity, and 
which may come home, sooner or later, to every 
population. 


densely crowded centre of human 


For the first part of the scheme we have little 
to say but to wish it success. We mean the em- 
bankment of the Tiber. This is one of the works 
in the neglect of which the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century after the Christian Era is 
far nearer to absolute barbarism than was the 
civilisation of the great nations that were the 
leading powers of the nineteenth century before 
the Christian Era. Although we may be said to 
owe the education of the civil engineer, in the 
first instance, altogether to the Romans, the 
country once held by those master-builders of 
Europe is almost as much neglected, with 
reference to its water-shed and river courses, as 
is our own. But neglect, in Italy, is more costly 
than in England. Viewed merely as a source of 
waste, it is more costly, because under the 
Italian sun the vegetative power of the soil is 
far greater than in the most fertile districts of 
England. But this is not all. The positive 
damage that may be effected, by a few hours of 
storm, is far greater, in the Italian Peninsula, 
than in our own island. A double crest of 
mountains, running from north-west to 


rain comes down, on this range, with semi- 
tropical violence. Several inches of water may 
fall in a few hours. The rapid slope, from the 
foot of the Apennines to the Tuscan and to the 
Adriatic seas, fills and overfills the river beds in 
an incredibly short space of time. A stranger 
at Turin, in the summer season, might think 
that the term which Virgil applied to the Po, 
“ Bridanus rex fluviorum,” was a poetic exaggera- 
tion. He might wonder, if he extended his 
walks or his drives to but a short distance from 
that bright little city, at the broad expanse of 
bare gravel that in some places border, or at 
least bordered, the sides of the river. But a 
three hours’ thunderstorm is enough to explain 
all to him. Well drained as is the city, the chief 
causeways will, before that time has elapsed, 
be an inch or two deep in water. It is quite 
true that within ten or fifteen minutes from the 
cessation of the downpour the water will all 
have run off,—leaving the well-paved road, and 
asphalted paths, bright and well washed; and 
soon to be dried in the sun. Bat the better the 
arrangements for the rapid discharge of the rain- 
fall, the severer is the strain thrown on the main 
channels of escape. Thus it happens that the 
Po, the Garigliano, the Arno, the Tiber, and 
every sister stream, overleap their banks, deluge 
the low-lying ground, whether in city or in 
country, spread disaster, and leave behind them, 
in their retirement, not only a waste of mud, but 
the seeds of a crop of fever. 

It is clear that to provide against this mischief 
is the duty of the engineer. It is within his 
power, if the pecuniary means be put within his 
reach, to assure adequate outfall for the rainfall. 
Not only so, but the expense thus incurred is, if 
the matter be properly carried ont, a remunera- 
tive expenditure. 

We have, therefore, only this to say, as to the 
embankmert of the Tiber, that it has our hearty 
good wishes ; and in order that the Italians may 





worthily and efficiently deal with their own 


south-east, forms the backbone of Italy. The | are 


rivers, let us recommend our friends, with al 
the weight of dear-bought experience, to let 
them do so for themselves. Let none of us com. 
plicate the case by finding a farthing of English 
capital. We have heard something, and expe. 
rienced something, of canalising or embanking 
Italian rivers. The Tiber is not likely to be 
more propitious to the stranger than the Po, 
English money does not prosper or fructify in 
these regions. It is a home concern to the 
Italians. That fact they are certain to remember 
one day, although it is very likely that they may 
forget it, so long as it is a question of filling up 
a subscription list. All that we can say is, that 
if, disregarding the experience we have already 
bought, Englishmen put their money into the 
Tiber, they will have only themselves to thank 
if they never see it emerge from that turbid 
and passionate stream. 

The other matter is more difficult to deal with. 
It is the question of disinfecting the large area 
of the Pontine marshes, and the wide district of 
desert or semi-cultivated country tha‘ lies around 
the walls of Rome. The questions here raised 
of a very complicated nature. In the first 
place, it is by no means certain what are the 
physical conditions to be dealt with. In the 
second place, it is yet more doubtful how the 
subtle organic chemistry of life is affected by 
the mysterious scourge of the malaria — the 
bad air. 

It is certain that in very different parts of the 
world we see regions that were once densely 
populated, reduced to a desert condition. The 
Campagna di Roma is by no means a solitary 
instance, even in Italy. On the Adriatic coast, 
where leagues of land bordering the sea form 
one rich and lovely garden, there is a zone of 
bare ground around the old port of Brindisi; and 
there is the sign of the malaria fever on the 
inhabitants of that town. To the east of Naples 
are some districts, which, though not uncultivated, 
are now but very sparsely inhabited ; and otherer, 
as the vicinity of the Lago d’ Agnano, which are 
positively shunned as unhealthy; while from 
the hill of Posilippo up to the foot of the Apen- 
nines there is not an acre of ground that is not 
cultivated like a nursery garden. Sicily, Africa, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Assyria, all tell the same tale. 
In each of these ancient seats of mankind there 
is evidence that a population many times as 
numerons as that now to be found there, once 
lived, and throve. Noble works for water supply 
and for irrigation spread their rnins over those 
countries. In some of them, travellers tell us, 
the cause of the evil is the want of settled Govern. 
ment. The fertile character of the soil depends on 
the maintenance of great engineering works. 
If there be no Government to repair and main- 
tain these works, and no guarantee of peace 
and order to enable the inhabitants themselves 
to do so, the earth becomes unproductive, and 
unable to supply food for a population such as it 
once maintained. This, no doubt, is the truth ; 
but is it the whole truth? If so,—why are 
certain parte of the same country left to neglect, 
and others carefally cultivated? There is little 
doubt that the Papal Government was the worst 
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Government in Europe; or that a policy such | necessary to go far for examples. 


as we call killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg may well tend to depopulate and destroy a 
country. Bat the Neapolitan Government was 
not so immeasurably superior to that of the 
Pope ; and in the old kingdom of Naples plenty 
and industry were the rule, and spots given over 
to malaria the exception. None the less they 
existed. Hence the political reason is not 
adequate to account for the condition of the 
Campagna. 

Is is doubted by some Italian engineers 
whether the ordinary methods of drainage will 
have any effect in the wet parts of the Pontine 
marshes. We do not adopt this opinion; but 
we are not prepared with any evidence to dis- 
prove it. Knowing what is to be done with 
peat bogs, we cannot but regard drainage as a 
mere question of time and ekill. But the fact 
that this is doubted by men competent to form 
an opinion on the subject, and familiar with the 
locality, is in itself one of the difficulties of 
the case. 

Bat grant that the marshes can be dried, does 
it follow that they will have been thus rendered 
healthy? This ise, it may be said, matter of 
opinion. True; but the balance of opinion is 
adverse to the hope. We have yet, in order to 
form a sound opinion, to ascertain the history of 
the localities. We can understand that a great 
depopulation by war, pestilence, or famine, 
sweeping off the cultivators of the soil, and thus 
allowing all great public works to fall to ruin, 
may have rendered a country unhealthy; but 
the question is not the possibility, but the fact. 
What is the history of the case? Has depopu- 
lation caused the unhealthiness of the Campagna, 
or has the increasing unhealthiness of the Cam. 
pagna caused depopulation? A first necessity 
for the wise encountering of the difficulties of 
the case is to ascertain this historic fact. 

It may, indeed, be almost questioned whether 
the dense population of a country, for a long 
series of years, may not exert a deleterious in- 
fluence on the soil,—may not, in fact, poison the 
ground. We are not prepared to argue that it 
is often thus; but the point is worth inquiry. 
In some places it certainly is the case. A noto- 
rious instance is that of Jerusalem. It is very 
rare for an Englishman to spend many months 
in Jerusalem without suffering from fever. On 
a limestone mountain, 2,500 ft. above the Medi. 
terranean, it might be thought that a healthy 
site was obtained. Such, no doubt, it once was. 
But the repeated overthrows of the place, and 
the neglect of any proper sanitary measures on re- 
building, have allowed the pile of ruin to become 
percolated with sewage. All the water is tainted, 
and it seems highly improbable that Jerusalem 
can ever again be a healthy spot. 

As to the great cities of the Mesopotamian 
valley, we know less as to their positive un- 
healthiness, but we have the striking testimony 
of their utter desolation. Here, again, political 
causes are alleged. And here, again, comes in 
the question of the post and the propter. Con. 
quest and subjugation are intelligible, but 
hardly so utter desolation without some other 
cause than the mischances of war. 

In some parts of the world, indeed, it seems 
certain that it is some telluric influence that has 
driven away the cultivator, rather than the 
neglect of the cultivator that has induced 
altered conditions in the climate. Thus we find 
that under the common name of malaria are 
grouped together very distinct causes of disease. 
Pestilential vapours may arise from decaying 
organic matter. In Rome this is, no doubt, the 
case to a fearful extent. The Italian mode of 
burying (if it may so be termed) the poorer 
classes does not admit of description to English 
ears. Evelyn tells us, in his charming diary, 
how the soil which was brought from Palestine 
to fill the Campo Santo at Pisa was supposed to 
have the quality of entirely consuming the 
bodies interred in it within forty-eight hours. 

Some virtue of that kind appears to be aittri- 
buted, practically at least, to every Italian 
cemetery. It is undeniable that, at all events, 
one source of the pestilential air of Rome is due 
to the reckless and poisonous mode of interment, 
which has been long carried on under the Papal 
rule; and it is to be noted that this is a cause of 
pestilence to which pre-Christian Rome was not 


e . 

While the cemeteries of Rome, and the sewage 
of Jerusalem, are in themselves adequate and 
efficient causes of fever, the vitiating influences 
of the atmosphere of other places is apparently 
due to the decay of vegetable organic matter. 
As to this, experience is ample, and it is un- 





Bat there are 
other cases in which it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain whether such organic decay is the source of 
mischief, or whether there is any inorganic 
poison as yet undetected by science at work. 

We have been assured, by persons familiar 
with Spain, that certain high-lying clay districts, 
in the neighbourhood of Madrid, are pestilential 
daring part of the year. But what demands 
research is the fact that this unhealthy season 
isin the summer. In the months when the im- 
pervious soil is continuously wet, it is said to be 
healthy. It is not until the clay becomes 
parched by the sun that malaria makes its ap- 
pearance. We cannot assert the trath of this 
_ from our own knowledge, but we mention it on 
the testimony of competent persons. In this 

instance it may be the case that vegetable decay 
is indicated. It is very difficult to understand 
the phenomena on any other hypothesis. 

| Lastly, there are cases in which we can only 
' suggest that some telluric non-organic poison is 
‘actually present in the air. This, of course, is 
‘the most hopeless case. It is also that which is 
| most obscure. We are not aware of what the 
fatal influence is. The subject has long excited 
great interest in Italy; but science has not yet 
spoken decisively on the subject. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen has been suggested as the source of 
evil. Our own experience hardly confirms the 
fact. This gas is very readily detected by the 
smell. We have perceived no such indication in 
those malarious spots which we have personally 
investigated. On the other hand, at Harrogate, 
sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved in considerable 
quantities from beneath the soil. It imparts 
their special medicinal virtae to the water. The 
spa rooms are fall of the obnoxious odour; yet 
these are the very temples of the goddess health ! 

Phosphoretted hydrogen, again, has been sug- 
gested. We are familiar with the existence of 
this gas in fens and marshes, where it is the 
cause of the feu follet, Will o’ the Wisp, or Jack 
o’ Lantern. Bat this, we apprehend, is an indi- 
cation of the presence of organic decay. Phos. 
phorus is always obtained, by the ch >mist, from 
organic sources,—and it is very doubtfal whether 
it is to be met with in telluric vapours. In the 
smoke and steam that issue from Vesuvius, 
Monte Nuovo, and other volcanic vents, it is 
certain that the presence of sulphur may readily 
be detected by the senses. But one must go 
very close to a volcanic spiracle to find the 
atmosphere as irritating as we have often found 
to be the case in the open streets of Swansea, 
Certainly the Underground Metropolitan Rail. 
way has an atmosphere, at times, far more in- 
tolerable to the lungs than that of the crater of 
Vesuvius. We thus question very much whether 
sulphur vapour, in any form, be the source of 
malaria. 

On this subject, then, it is highly important 
that science should shed light. To attempt any 
great project of reclamation, in default of fuller 
and more definite information, would be im. 
prudent, as an investment. We do not mean 
that it would be imprudent for the Italians to 
attempt it. On thecontrary, it would be worth 
almost any expenditure to restore the vicinity 
of Rome to its Imperial or to its consular state 
of salubrity. But that is a matter for Romans, 
and for Italians—all that Englishmen can do is 
to look on—to watch and to learn. 

One practical piece of advice, indeed, we may 
venture to offer. Whether the desolation of the 
maremma be the cause or the consequence of the 
lack of human labour, there is no doubt that 
bare and exposed swamps are especially the 
home of malaria. We are not forgetting that 
there are special evils attending on over-wooded 
soils and damp forests. Nevertheless, we are 
firm believers in the effect of well-tended vegeta- 
tion in causing salubrity. Very much was said 
afew months ago as to the special qualities of 
an Australian tree, the Eucalyptus globulus, 
in purifying the atmosphere. It was wished, by 
a contributor to our pages, to make experiment 
as to the virtues of this plant in one of the pesti- 
lential places known, namely, Jericho. Onur first 
English authority on the subject, on being con- 
sulted, readily furnished seeds for the experi- 
ment ; but gave the opinion that the Eucalyptus 
had no espec'al virtue as a corrective of malaria, 
other than that possessed by any tree of equal 
rapidity of growth. The effect of 
was thus, incidentally, admitted. On the other 
hand, our contributor was assured, by persons 
acquainted with the Eucalyptus ‘globulus in a 
state of nature, that there is a peculiar aromatic 
fragrance perceptible in its leaves. Thus we 
have the dictum of botanical science as to the 











value of this plant, as a purifier of climate, 
owing to the rapidity of growth. We have the 
indication of farther special qualities, as yet 
unproved. The experiment is in course of trial 
in the Holy Land. We suggest its adoption for 


the maremma. A zone of these trees, well 
planted and carefully tended, might attain suffi- 
cient importance, within a very few years, to 
give definite results. No loss would be incurred 
by the attempt, while there is a chance of very 
admirable gain. 

We cannot but regard it as a matter of the 
best omen for the future of mankind, 
that among men of such different tone, temper, 
and habit, as are the Italians and ourselves, a 
little wisdom should appear to be dawning. The 
difference of the result of a session of the 
Chamber devoted to the practical improvement 
of Italy, and of one wasted in political declama.- 
tion, or organic change, is immense. We trust 
that it is not in Italy alone that men are begin- 
ning to see how much health, and how much 
wealth, are to be attained by the systematic 
execution of well-planned engineering works, 








THE USE OF GOLD IN ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT, AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON CONVENTIONAL 


FORMS. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


On Satarday afternoon, the 13th inst., Mr. 
F. A. Skidmore, the well-known art metal-worker 
of Coventry, delivered a lecture at the Royal 
Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, on “The Use of Gold in 
ancient Architectural Enrichment, and its In- 
fluence on Conventional Forms,” to an audience 
mainly composed of art-workmen. 

Professor T. Hayter Lewis, who occupied the 
chair, said that it needed no words from him to 
introduce to the meeting the lecturer, who was 
so wellknown to them, and who had previously 
read a paper at the Architectural Museum on the 
same subject he had undertaken to refer to that 
afternoon. 

Mr. F. A. Skidmore asked the forbearance of 
the meeting, because he was very unwell, having 
been working hard lately; he would, however, 
endeavour to fulfil the task set before him to the 
best of his ability. For many years, he went on 
to say, there had been expended vast sums of 
money on architecture, and architects took 
credit for accomplishing great things, when they 
were simply working on the past in copying 
what they found in existence. This should not 
be, he maintained, for architects little knew 
what was the motive which dictated all the 
various forms which they worshipped, Archi- 
tects should be constructors in the true sense of 
the term, or else go farther back, and reproduce 
what was done by the workers in gold. Chambers 
had affirmed that originally a very large quantity 
of gold was used to adorn houses of the earliest 
period; and history recorded the use of gold 
and silver in large quantities in the temples 
and buildings of Assyria and Greece, 
in the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 
It was not at all uncommon in ancient 
times to use as much as 10 owt. of gold 
in adorning temples, and this was the motive 
power which gave architecture its impetus, 
— ae had - lost. nt that period the 
goldsmith occupied a very hi ition, — 
much different to the hte re prone wali ke 
held now, as simply a manufacturer of jewelry. 
In the Temple of Solomon accounts were given 
of the capitals of gold, with chain-work, and also 
woodwork covered with plates of beaten gold. 
In the writi too, of Mr. Fergusson, in 
Wordsworth’s “Greece,” and in Homer's 
“‘ Odyssey,” they were told that the temples 
originally were of wood, on which naturally the 
precious metals, in such abundance, 
would be placed as enrichments. The subse. 
quent stone structures gave evidence of that 
origin. This being the case, it was a fair 
deduction that the richer portions would also be 
represented in stone. Mr. Skidmore then placed 
upon the table a large collection of examples, 
showing the constructive necessities of metallic 
treatment, tracing the identity of these with the 
stone carvings of various ages. He pointed out 
that the natural forms of the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular periods in metal received their con- 
of t the mer tei gy and ee met in 

i were again 
stone carvings, the glorious shrines of interiors 





being re-expressed on the exterior of edifices : to 
so great an extent, be said, was this principle 
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applied, that the original jewel in its metal 
setting was profusely used, and styled “ Ball- 
flower.” He urged that this eternal copying 
was a great mistake; architecture at the present 
day was a failure, and that simply because it 
revolved itself, with architects, into a question of 
various old styles. They showed nothing of the 
eonstructiveness which science taught was 
necessary for true progress, and hence was what 
he regarded as a failure. Distinctly and em. 
phatically, amongst the glorious things with 
which they were surrounded in the archi- 
tectural Museum, with a vast variety of 
forms in stone, there was not one 
which they could not trace the influence 
of the skill of the ancient goldsmith, Forms, 
which to them conveyed no meaning, spoke in 
those ages of the wealth offered to the Deity, 
and was, indeed, a living art; for men gave 
largely out of their own great wealth for the 
purpose of enriching the buildings. He con- 
tended that it was no slight gain to architecture 
to be able to unravel the motives which dictated 
each form, and that, with such knowledge, an 
architecture of the future became a possibility. 
He contended that architects ought not to stop 
at stone representations. If they were deter. 
mined to rely upon, and worship the past, they 
should go as far back as the goldsmiths’ period, 
and then they would understand why many of 
these stone representations took a icular 
shape. If they would reproduce the past, let 
them, he continued, do it honestly and fairly ; 
but not for ever worship forms without 
knowing their motive. There was no legitimate 
ground for halting where they now stood, as 
they were simply like imperfect translators, who 
had no thought of original work, or of going even 
to the root of the thing they had in hand. It 
was true that the precious metals were now 
diverted to other channels; but there was yet, 
in bronze and other metals, the same power of 
producing an infinite variety of forms, which 
might again vie with the best ages of archi- 
tectoral art. There had lately been an interest- 
ing discussion at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects “On the Hope of English Archi- 
tecture,” which was the result of the article 
published in the Quarterly Review on the 
“Inspired Workman,” and it bad been affirmed 
that architecture could only find a resuscitation 
in the mason and the carver. In this view 
Mr. Skidmore did not agree ; but thought, at the 
same time, that there was a large amount of 
truth in what the Reviewer had said. 
The chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said that he was sure Mr. Skid- 
more had not at all e the position he 
was,in with regard to his state of health, and he 
felt sure that those present would feel deeply 
indebted to Mr. Skidmore for ing in his 
lecture, in spite of his being so unwell. Taking 
a broad view of what the lecturer had said, they 
came simply to this, that his idea was, that 
architecture generally,—architectural forms and 
decorations,—took its origin in the goldsmith’s 
art, and, more than art,inthe mason. Professor 
Lewis thought that they must agree with him to 
a certain extent, as far as goldsmiths’ work went. 
Of course, Mr. Skidmore, being a goldsmith, 
spoke from a goldsmith’s point of view ; but they 
could not look at any of the forms of architec. 
ture without observing that they might have been 
elaborated in the way the lecturer referred to, 
many of whicb, he said, owed their origin to the 
goldsmith. The earliest style they had was the 
Egyptian, and there could not be any doubt but 
that Egyptian art owed its origin to working in 
stone. When they came to trace their own archi- 
tecture, they found that there was a vacancy 
between the two styles, Egypt and anything 
later, that they could not get over. There was 
a letter extant, from a German historian, who 
stated that there was something in Greek art,— 
which they all knew was the ‘ection of art,— 
which he could not account for; but, he added, 
“a time will come, when, on the banks of the 


Tigris and Euphrates, we shall see the origin of | change 


art.” They could not find the origin of 

those architectural forms which they knew so 
well. It was likely, indeed, _ to a 
Jarge extent, Mr, ore’s theory might 
correct. In conclusion, Professor Lewis paid a 
high compliment to the liberality of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in regard to furthering the 
objects and desires of art-workmen. 

The Goldsmiths’ y's competition draw- 
ings were exhibited, and excited much attention. 

The next lecture is postponed till April 3rd, 
when Mr. William Brindley will treat of “The 
Carving of Natural Foliage.” 



































PICTURES BY JOHN LINNELL. 


THE works of this veteran landscape-painter, 
at present on view in the Pall-mall » are 
not represented there in sufficient number really 
to afford what the preliminary note to the cata- 
logue implies,—an opportunity of observing 
“the impression they would create as a whole,” 
Sixteen works hardly afford an adequate repre- 
sentation of artistic labours which have extended 
over considerably more than half a century. 
The most imporiant of those exhibited are, how- 
ever, typical works, and among the artist’s best 

actions. 


in | prod 


Nothing in English art is more essentially 
English than the genius of Linnell, a criticism 
which of course implies a certain restriction in 
the nature of a genius which can thus be identi. 
fied with the local character of special scenery ; 
and the range of Linnell’s art is limited even in 
this respect. His pictures can be at once recog- 
nised in an exhibition, even at a distance, from 
their well-known tone and characteristics, and 
even similarity of composition. It is a proof of 
the real and sterling nature of Linnell’s art that 
in spite of this marked similarity in his subjects 
and his treatment of them, he cannot be said 
ever to have declined into mannerism, in any 
sense in which that word implies a reproach. 
There are no tricks or receipts in his painting; 
and mannerism is the repetition of a receipt or 
trick of effect. His original bent seems to have 
led him to the depiction of a certain phase of 
nature and natural effect, which he had (or 
acquired) a peculiar talent in depicting; but the 
results are all due to honest and careful study, as 
far removed as possible from mere sleight of hand. 

If we were to make a comparison which would 
illustrate the genius of Linnell in a sentence, we 
should say that his works remind us strongly of 
the word-painting of Thompson’s “ Seasons,”— 
the Summer in particular. Thére is in them 
the same love of heavy rich foliage, of the warm 
full tints of late summer, and of the effect of 
successive grades of distance beyond, fading 
away into a blue haze. The well-known passage 
in “ The Seasons,” describing the view from an 
elevated spot on a sunny day, and concluding 
with “the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 
that skirt the blue horizon,” might be a descrip- 
tion of the type of picture by which Linnell is 
best known. And the painter has the same 
“home” feeling about him too; the eame love of 
the country-folk and their ways, who make such 
pleasant little episodes in his f 8. His 
materials are simple, and do not vary much; 
yet there are few landscape-painters who, with- 
out touching the highest point of their art, have 
given more general pleasure to the learned and 
the unlearned. We like to look at his masses 
of f nd trees, so broadly and picturesquely 
yet carefully handled, and to let the eye wander 
over his distances, with the haze of summer heat 
hanging over them; and if there are plenty of 
repetitions of the same character of scene and 
effect, it is one which every lover of English 
landscape feels the charm of, and of which he 
would willingly possess a transcript. 

If, however, the works of the painter had 
been collected in a greater number at the present 
exhibition, they would have exhibited this same- 
ness of feeling and subject in a rather marked 
degree, and it may be doubted whether such an 
exhibition would be so much in his favour as the 
present more select one; and among the works 
exhibited in the Pall-mall Gallery are two or 
three of the last which he has executed, which 
are specially interesting, not only for their high 
excellence, but as indicating a certain novelty of 
tone and treatment as compared with the artist’s 
previous work. In Nos. 1 and 2, “ Pointing the 
Way” and “The Barley Harvest,” we find all 
the old beauty of atmospheric effect and com- 
position, with a tenderer and more delicate scale 
of tone and colour, as if the artist had come to 
a kind of “latter spring,” and were trying & 
new scale of effect. And it is curious that the 
is the reverse of what usually happens ; 
the tendency of painters in their latest period 
generally being to intensify the characteristics 
of their earlier works. Linnell seems to have 
done the reverse ; his rather heated foliage tone 
are reduced to a fresher and cooler hue, and his 
blue distances are fainter and more tenderly 
treated. Less powerful than some of his former 
works, “Pointing the Way” seems to us 
scarcely to yield in real excellence to any- 
thing the artist has given us; so beauti- 
fully true is the sunlit f , and so 
soft and glimmering the stretch of distant land- 
scape. The “Storm in Harvest,” which was at 


tones | Sey 


the International Exhibition last year, shows 
more of the older characteristics, and very 
finely ; but we are still of the opinion that it 
illustrates a prevalent fault in the painter's 
execution, of an over-massiveness and weight in 
his clouds. But this is a powerful work, though 
perhaps a little exaggerated, and the gleams of 
balf light over the fields in the middle distance 
are perfectly given. Of all the works here 
perhaps the “ Wood-cutters” (No. 6) gives the 
truest expression of the painter's habitual style 
and of the nature of his excellence; it is an ad- 
mirably balanced work. “ The last Load” is a 
picture of finer effect and deeper feeling, espe- 
cially in the gleam of the evening light on the 
trees and the loaded wain; but it is not so 
characteristic a specimen of the artist. 

The pictures are really worth a visit, and will 
probably convey a higher idea of Linnell’s 
genius than is entertained by some of those who 
may have got into the habit of passing over his 
works at exhibitions as repetitions of effect which 
have ceased to interest them much. A more 
numerous collection would, as we have said, have 
brought out this repetition more strongly; but 
a collection of some of bis finest works cannot 
but raise our estimate of an artist who has 
laboured so truly and so well even within a rather 
limited range. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A spEctaL general meeting of members only 
was held last Monday evening, the 15th inst., 
under the presidency of Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
to consider the recommendations of the Council 
with regard to the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal, the Soane Medallion, and other medals 
and prizes of the Institute for the year 1874.5. 
According to one of the rules of the Institute, 
reporters on this occasion were excluded from 
the meeting, but, after a protracted discus. 
sion, which lasted nearly two hours, we under- 
stand it was resolved that the Royal Gold Medal 
be awarded, subject to her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, to Mr. Edmund Sharpe, M.A., Fellow, 
in recognition of “ the works which he has pro- 
duced tending to promote and facilitate the 
knowledge of architecture.” 
“That the Soane Medallion (with the sum of 
501., under the usual conditions) be awarded to 
the author of the drawings distinguished by the 
motto ‘ Soane’: subject of design, ‘A London 
Residence’”’ (W. Hilton Nasb, of 5, Adelaide- 
place, London Bridge). 

“That in the same competition the Institute 
Medal be awarded to the author of the drawings 
distinguished by the motto ‘Cruz mea Lux’” 
(William Scott, of 43, Myddleton-square). 

“That in the same competition a medal of 
merit be awarded to the author of the drawings 
distinguished by the device of a triangle within 
a circle” (A. T. Taylor, of 16, Oakley-road, 
Sou road), 

“That in the same competition a certificate of 
honourable mentinn be awarded to tke author 
of the drawings submitted under the motto 
‘Urbanus’” (Mr. R. Haines, of 6, Beaumont. 
street, Oxford). 

“That the Institute silver medal, with 51. 5s., 
be awarded to the — of the ees draw- 
ings, distinguished by the motto ‘Semper Fidelis’: 
building illastrated,--Exeter Guildhall” (James 
Crocker, of Richmond Terrace, St. David's, 
Exeter). 

“That in the same competition the Institute 
silver medal be awarded to the author of the 
drawings distinguished by the motto ‘ Student’ : 
building illustrated,—Adel Church, Yorkshire” 
(J. T. Hennessey, of 84, Briggate, Leeds). _ 

“That in the same competitiona medal of merit 
be awarded to the author of the drawings bearing 
the motto ‘Weorc’: building illustrated,—St. 
Mary’s, Madley, Yorkshire” (James Neale, 56, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square). : 

“That in the same competition a certificate of 
honourable mention be awarded to each of the 
authors of the drawings submitted illustrating 
St. Mary’s, Belton, Gloucester, under the motto 
‘ Labor omnia vincet’? (H. RB. Perry, of 9, 
mour-street, Green Park, Bath); and those 
illustrating Dunblane Cathedral, submitted under 
the device of a cross within a circle” (J. M. 
MacLaven, of 12, Sloane.terrace, 8.W.). _ 

No essays were submitted in competition for 


the essay prize, 1874.5. 





Srz,—It might possibly be imagined that gentlemen 
who profess to undertake the management of other 
people's business, on the assumption that they can do it 





with advantage to their clients, would at least be able to 
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manage their own; but certainly the management of a 
meeting, or the efficient disposal of the merest routine 
basiness, is not amongst the “fortes” of the Institute of 
British Architects, iS 
1 was one of the unfortunate visitors who attended their 
meeting last Monday. With a heavy amount of trivial 
business to get through, and an capertant paper Santas. 
the chair was not taken until eighteen minutes after the 
appointed time of eight o'clock: a desultory discussion 
was carried on, almost every point in the council's report 
was questioned,—one gentleman spesking eleven times, 
whilst others diverted their attention from the monoto- 
nous dulness by wandering about, looking st pictures. 
By half-past nine the talking,—discussion I ¢canvot esl] 
it,—seemed to have run i dry, and the reading of a 
paper that a number of visitors had come to hear was 
proposed. After the waste of time, the un 
melding qn sarees ae expect ec teape ped 
cou! on of the governing of t 
Institute; t but it wig seem that this virtue 4 alike 
wanting. One by one every member of the council slipped 
away, and it wes felt by the meeting thet under such 
treatment of their visitors, such want of deference to the 
gentleman who had taken the trouble to mead the 
paper, it was impossible to proceed that evening. 
meeting broke up by spontaneous disintegration, 
and we left, Inpienant. 








ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 


Tue House was to go into Committee on Mr. 
Cross’s Bill on Thursday, but at the time of 
going to press we are not aware that it did so. 
The notices given of amendments and insertions 
proposed to be introduced in committee fill 
eleven printed fool The title of the 
measnre ‘ Artisans’ Dwellings Bill” (printed, 
by the way, Artizans’ ings) is incorrect. 
Sir Charles Dilke to substitute “ Towns 
Improvement Bill,” which would be decidedly 
better, bat is still open to objection. We would 
a as the title, “Dwellings Improvement 

ip 7? 








THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


At the last meeting of the Liverpool Archi. 
tectnral and Archwological Society, Mr. Joseph 
Boult in the chair,— 

Mr. Forrest, a member of the town council, 
said that the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill, now 
before Parliament, would, no doubt, become law 
in a shape which would result in action being 
taken to ventilate densely-populated parts of 
such towns as Liverpool; but, in connexion with 
the opening up of these places, there was the 
provision of providing, as near as possible to the 
houses demolished, compensating accommoda- 
tion. It had, however, occurred to him that, 


instead of corporations being compelled to pro-’ 


vide buildings of an improved character upon 
the exact sites of buildings which it might be 
found n to demolish, dwellings might be 
constructed at a little distance,—so far as Liver. 
pool was concerned,—upon the borders of the 
railway systems by which it was surrounded. 
He thought that, in this way, people might be 
located so as to be brought cheaply and rapidly 
into the very heart of the town. With 

to the question of adopting in Liverpool the 
appointment of district surveyors as in the me- 
tropolis, it was a fact that, in Liverpool, an 
examination was only made as to the structural 
character of the buildings, sanitary provisions 
being overlooked, which was not the case in 
London. The health committee could not inter. 
fere until a nuisance was actually proved to exist, 
and then the great difficulty cameinthe way that, 
the sanitary arrangements being underground, 
the source of the nuisance could only be ascer- 
tained by digging into the foundations. He gave 
an instance of a street in Everton which he ex- 
amined, together with Mr. Peet, with the result 
of finding that, from end to end, there was no 
stoppage whatever between the sewer and the 
houses. He did not know that the servants of 
the corporation could do a better service for the 
health of the town than to make an investiga- 
tion in the direction which he indicated. He 
believed thet a condition of things in a sanitary 
point of vi. » would be shown such as they had 
no conception of, 

_ Mr. Edward A. Heffer said he thought the 
time had come when Liverpool should be divided 
into districts, each with a surveyor to thoroughly 
supervise the erection of buildings, and, further, 
to look at the drains and substructure before the 
buildings were finished. He believed that so 
far as these duties were now concerned the 
limited staff of officials had done their best, but 
in number the staff was quite inadequate to 
the duties. He quite agreed with Mr. Forrest 
that some steps should be taken to get the pre. 
sent condition of matters altered, so that there 
might be proper surveyors in apportioned dis. 





tricts, and that buildings and building operations ‘and I trast you will continually recruit your 
might be looked after carefully. ranke by men qualified as you are to instructand 
r. J. W. Hayward said, he thonght it was a/| inform us on questions which relate to the moral, 
advantage to have a man’s dwelling near | material, domestic, and social interests of the 

to his work. He of the country. I must be permitted to say one word 
that the Corporation should appoint surveyors to| with regard to m claims upon your 
look after sanitary arrangements before the/ attention. I feel, that I have what the 
erection of buildings. of right” to be 

Mr. J. Montgomery, parish surveyor, con- y hon. friend, how- 
sidered that labourers’ dwellings outside the | ever, misinformed you on one particular. I am 
town, with the convenience of cheap trains, | m no mechanician at all, but I have the 
would be better than having people crowded in | advantage of employing many mechanicians and 
buildings such as were in a system of of ability and skill, and it is to 
reconstruction. Were it —_ to provide a perseverance, and indomitable 
place near to the sphere of men’s work it would 
be all right, but he could not see how that could 
be done. He approved of the intment of 
district ors, and conside that there 
should be at least half adozen of them. It was 
frightful how buildings were constructed now, 
almost on the sod. That sort of thing was done 
even in connexion with a “ good class of houses.” 

Mr. Dancanson (deputy water engineer) said 
that if the densely-built portions of the town 
were to be cleared away and rebuilt with work- 
men’s dwellings, the overcrowding would con- 
tinue as a matter of course. He, therefore, saw 
nothing for it but to get the people away from 
the town in the manner which had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Forrest. 

The Chairman called attention to the fact that 
although the Sanitary Act was obtained in 1847, 
or twenty-seven years ago, the rate of mortality 
at the present day was greater than it was then. 




































































branch of industry that I have 
of my sons to it, and I wish no 
my life is spared for a short time 
him enjoy the honour of being a member 








PAVING IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SOUTHWARK, 


Tax Vestry of Rotherhithe are about to 
expend the sum of 10,0001. on ing in South. 
wark. The carriage-ways in -road and 
Rotherhithe-street are to be paved with granite 
cubes, 4 in. by 9 in., and the foot-ways on both 
sides of Rotherhithe New-road, Manor-road, 
Jamaica-level, Deptford Old-road, and Bush-road, 
are also to be paved with 24 in. York stone. The 
total area of the paving to be laid down is, for 
new carriage-ways, about 6,500 yards, at a cost 
of 6,9121., and for new footways, 80,000 ft., at a 
cost of 3,3331. A portion of the footways to 
be laid inclade the south and west portions of 
Southwark Park, so as to improve the approaches 
to that place of public recreation. In conse- 
quence of the Lords of the Treasury having been 
advised that paving works were not of such a 
permanent character as to come under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament, they could not 
sanction the Metropolitan Board the 
required sum, for the purposes of the under- 
taking. The vestry has, therefore, been em- 
powered by the Metropolitan Board to borrow 
the amount from another source, on the under- 
standing that the portion to be expended for the 
repair of the carriage-ways is to be id by 
instalments during twenty years, and for 
the footpaths during ten years. 








GREAT INCREASE IN THE VALUE 
OF LAND IN LONDON, 


In his circular on railways for March, Mr. 
William Abbott makes some statements as to the 
rapidly increasing value of land in the different 
parts of London. Speaking of the relative value 
of railways he states that the enormous daily 
growth of London, and with it the enhanced 
value of every inch of ground, renders those 
lines exceptionally valuable which were for- 
tunate enough in the early period of their career 
to secure positions which now from their aug- 
mented values would be absolutely unattainable 
for railway property. As an example he asserts 
that the Holborn Viaduct Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company could not now be 
obtained for five times the money which it origi- 
nally cost the company. 














THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Tue following memorial has been sent to us 
for publication. We give prominence to it ip 
the hope that others who are interested may 
be led to move with the view of preventing the 
threatened destruction of ancient and interesting 
buildings :— 

“To the Reverend the Master and Fellows 


MR. JOHN WALTER, M.P., ON 
ENGINEERING. 


Mr. Watrer, at the recent dinner of the 
London Association of Foremen Engineers and 
Draughtsmen, in returning thanks for the House 
of Commons, said :—I could not fail to be struck 
by the observation which fell from the hon. 
gentleman who proposed this toast, that the 
present was the first occasion on which it had 
been submitted to your notice, and I think that 
remark has a double significance, because I fear 
that it too truly represents the appreciation you 
entertain of our labours in comparison with your 
own. When I enter one of those magnificent 
establishments, which I am sometimes privileged 
to visit, in which some of the rudest and appa- 
rently most impracticable substances in nature 
are fashioned and wrought by your skill to the 
services of man; when, still more, I enter one of 
those wonderful workshops in which that machi- 
nery is turned out which ministers to the wants | firm remonstrance against the destruction of a 
of mankind in almost every conceivable depart- group of buildings of so picturesque a character, 
ment of manufacture, and when I contrast with | of such high architectural value, of such great 
the marvellous success and precision of those | antiquity, and endeared not to us only (though 
operations the great uncertainty, many failures, | to us ), but to all who prize the ancient 
and frequent want of success which attend our 
labours in Parliament ; when, as my noble friend 
said jast now, I compare the Jabours of your 
draughtsmen with those we employ, of your 
prea ere ge those of ours, and when 

consider after ow frequently it happens 
that legislative Bills which have Sent brought 
apparently to the highest state of perfection by 
gevius and industry, are,—as we have seen on a 
late occasion,—shipwrecked and brought to 
nought by some unseen catastrophe, I cannot 
help comparing our labours with your own, and 
re pip roe you have no occasion to be envious 

us or to wish to change your occupation for 
our sphere of labour. I inoue you 
as fellow labourers, when we ourselves succeed 
and when we fail, some of the sympathy with 


authority the accuracy of which we cannob 
doubt, that the governing body of the college 
has come to the decision to pull down the 
greater part of the existing ancient buildivgs, 
including the hall and the whole eastern side of 
the first court. 

We would desire to offer our respectful but 


forms and features of the University in which we 
spent so important a period of our lives. 

We would venture to remind you that the 
buildings of our college were selected by Pro- 
fessor Willis, on the occasion of the lectare 
delivered in the Senate House before the late 
Prince Consort, asa typical example of the form 
and arrangement of a Mediwval college. To 
destroy these would be to rob us of an invaluable 
historical document, and wilfully to tear a page 
out of the architectural! history of our University. 

We would also venture respectfully to call 
your attention to the fact that the hall, erected 


collegiate building in the University, 
mhich as an example of ite age would be ire 
e. 








which we regard your success and your failures;i We feel that we need not allude to the 
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historic memories of which the jhall is so fall, 
be all wiped out by its demolition, 
and the substitution of a 














THE NEW ALEXANDRA PALACE AND 
THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Some interesting statements respecting the 
New Alexandra Palace,—now definitely fixed to 
be opened on the Ist of May,—were made at 
the recent half-yearly meeting of the London 
Financial Association. It a that the 
Association are interested in the Palace to the 
extent of 300,0001., and that during the last 
half-year they advanced 30,0001. towards the 
erection of the bui now nearly completed. 
From the remarks made at the meeting the Asso. 
ciation appears to have unbounded confidence in 
the success of the now about to be 
opened to the public. The chairman stated that 
despite the heavy outlay that had been made 
upon the Palace, they had in that building and 
land a promising asset. 








CABMEN’S SHELTER, 

Tue Marylebone Vestry have given their con- 
sent for Sir Frederick Leon to erect a cabmen’s 
cest, at his own expense, at the cab-stand by St. 
Mark’s Chureb, Marylebone-road, or at the stand 
in Park-road, St. John’s Wood. 

A shelter is to be erected at the top of Haver. 
stock-hill, near the George Inn, not far from the 


spot 

erecting their small-pox hospital. 
the intended shelter is Mr. 
Montague-grove, Hampstead. 

The new cab-shelter erected at Langham- 
place was opened on Monday lest, and has 
already been largely patronised by the cabmen. 
‘This is a neat and appropriate structure made 
from the design of Mr. Thos. Harris, architect. 
it is supplied with gas, water, and a stove for 


cooking purposes, and is placed under the charge 
of a competent attendant, whose duties are to 


tion it is intended to levy, 
sixpence a week or a penny a 
generally to see that the rules 
are attended to. 





eubject. 

I hardly think Mr. Fuller, the writer of it can 
have seen the “ shelter” that has been placed in 
Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, by the Committee 
of the “Cabmen’s Shelter »” as it is by no 
means 4 “ monstrosity” ; indeed, it has been pra- 
nounced by everybody I have spoken to as quite 
an ornament to the I am also of 
opinion that Mr. Faller can have had very little 
acquaintance with the subject, as, with the 
exception of the one just named, there are no 
mere “ugly huts” erected anywhere in London 
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Crystal Palace Company, who have been allowed 

much more space. 

Should you feel inclined to 
now in course of 


George. street, 
Sart att cs I 
you, you can j i . s 

M pes ng : for troubling with th 
y excuse trou! is 

letter is that unless tho statement contained in 


Joun Dewnnistovun, 
Hon. Sec. “ Cabmen’s Shelter Fund.” 








SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS. 

Sx hundred and five pictures exhibited in the 
Gallery, 48, Great Marlborough-street, and about 
an equal number returned to the artiste for 
various reasons, show that the ladies have been 
industrious, and many of those on the walls give 
evidence of other and kigher qualities. Miss 
Warren, the Misses Rayner, Miss Marian Croft, 
Madame Bodichon, Mrs. Backhouse, Miss Clax- 
ton, Miss Julia Pocock, the Misses Swift, Mrs. 
Jopling, Mrs. E. M. Ward, and other known sup- 
porters of the Society, give good aid on the 
present occasion. Mrs. Marrable has been to 
Venice, and has sent many agreeable evidences 
of the visit. We confess, however, to likiag 
her best on her old »a the moun- 
tains. The painter of the “ Roll Call,” Miss Eliza- 
beth Thompson, who gained her earlier honours 
as a member of this Society, is loyal to her old 
associates, and sends, under the quaint title, 
“ Young Man in a Red Dress,” a picture of con- 
siderable power and excellence. 








THE COURT THEATRE. 


Mr. Jonn Hane, late of Miss Wilton’s com. 
pany, and who has become the manager of the 
little theatre near Sloane-square, has shown his 
taste and artistic connexion by enlisting the 
services of Mr. Val. Prinsep in the designing of a 
new and which has been partly 
executed, too, by that artist in conjunction with 
Mr. John O'Connor. It & fine Roman 
portal, the whole height of the with 
Corinthian colamns, one on each side, of vari- 
coloured marble with gilt metal capitals. A 
dark-red curtain fills the opening, against which 
stands the figure of a halberdier, dressed also in 
red, but of a different tint, the whole very bold 
and effective. The drawing of the lower part 
of the columns and bases, as seen from the boxes, 
is scarcely so satisfactory as the rest of the 
work, but the effect may be better from the lower 
part of the house. It is, however, a 
effective and striking scene, and will of 
justify a visit to the theatre. The play with 
which Mr. Hare has opened the campaign, 
“Lady Flora,” if not very involved in plot, is 
exceedingly well written and agreeable, and we 
should gladly, but for absolute want of room, 
speak at some length of the good acting and 
charming scenery displayed in it. 








NOISE AS A NUISANCE. 


Ix one of the Vice-Chancellors’ courts re- 
a case, Beaumont v. Emery, was 
, of some importance to persons residing 

in the neighbourhood of noisy mannufactories. 
Plaintiff is a wholesale grocer in a large 
way of business in Blackwall, turning over, 
it was stated, about 12,0001. a year. The 
defendant is a cooper, carrying on business in 
ises immediately in the rear of the plaintiff's 
Sain and had been in the habit of using for his 
works a high-pressure steam-engine, which was 
kept at work day and night throughout the week. 
The plaintiff ined that the vibration and 
noise caused by this engine were such as to 
create an intolerable nuisance, and after some 
vain endeavours to induce the defendant to abate 
the nuisance he filed this bill, praying that the 
defendant might be restrained by injunction from 
working the steam-engine and carrying on his 
business in such a manner as to occasion nuisance 
or annoyance to the plaintiff. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor said he was of opinion that the plaintiff 
had established his case, and there must, there- 
fore, be an injunction in the terms of the ander- 
ing given by the defendant in July, 1873— 





that is, an injunction. to restrain the defendant 





working the steam-engine between the 
of seven p.m. and six a.m. without the 
= consent, and also from conducting his 

so as to cause nuisance and annoyance 
to the plaintiff or his tenants. 


——————EE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZES. 


For the Session 1874-75, the Committee have 

ablished a long list of prizes offered. It is 

that a large number of students will com- 

pete earnestly for them; gaining skill by their 

exertions honoar for the Association of which 

theyare members. The list offers strong induce. 
ment for useful work. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, the 10th instant, at the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
special general meeting of the subscribers to this 
aeons held to consider certain amendments 
in e-laws, chiefly relating to the disposal of 
@ portion of the Society’s accumulated stock, 
which may hereafter stand in railway debentures 
under the direction of the Council, instead of as 
heretofore, only in the Fands. Several changes, 
too, were effected in those bye-laws, regulating 
the distribution of relief to applicants, whereby 
it is hoped some little trouble will be saved to 
them, while, at the same time, ample security 
will be afforded, that the money entrusted to the 

of the Council will go to proper persons. 

After the business of the special general meet- 
pe Sere een the annual meeting of the 
su took place, when the President's 
report was read by the chairman, Mr. Geo. Mair, 
F.S.A., and adopted unanimously. It stated the 
Society was making advancement in income and 
numerical strength, almost, in .fact, progressing 
pari passu with its calls. The audited accounts 
for the past twelve months were laid before 
the meeting, showing that a sum of 2771. had 
been distributed amongst needy members of the 
profession, their widows and orphans; in 1873 
2351. were given away in a similar manner; and 
in 1872, 1901. At the close of the proceedings, 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Turner, announced a list 
of recent donations, amounting to 361. Ss. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Shipley (Bradford).—The Shipley School 
Board p e to erect in Saltaire-road a central 
school for 800 children. The new schools will be 
situated a little beyond the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel in Saltaire-road, and will stand in the 
centre of a plot of land over 6,000 yards in 
extent. The style of the building is to be Italian, 
the principal feature being an elevated venti- 
lating shaft of ornamental design over the main 
front. The rooms will all be lofty and well venti- 
lated. The principal departments will consist 
of infants’ room in the centre of the building, 
but extending somewhat beyond the wings which 
flank it on each side. In these wings will be 
placed the boys’ and girls’ schools. In the 
arrangements of the principal rooms space is 
provided for double sets of desks. The rooms 
are respectively 55 ft. by 36 ft., and 50 ft. by 
36 ft. Three class-rooms, about 20 ft. by 18 ft., 
are provided in the boys’ and girls’ departments, 
and rooms of similar dimensions open into the 
infants’ school. In connexion with each depart- 
ment there is a teachers’ stock-room. The play- 
grounds are ample. In the central front of the 
building provision has also been made for offices 
for the clerk to the Board, with an entrance from 
the Saltaire-road. Messrs. Jackson & Longley 
are the architects. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE season will commence on Tuesday, the 
30th ult., when “Guglielme Tell” will be per- 
formed. Mr. Gye has little occasion to do more 
in his programme than remind the public 
of the names of the artists attached to 
the establishment, and the long list of 
operas from which the performances of the 
new season will be selected, to ensure the 
support of all lovers of music of the high class. 
In addition to a selection from the existing 
répertoire, it is intended that three, at least, of 
the following works shall be given :—Gounod’s 
“Romeo e Giulietta’” (for the first time these 
seven years), with Madame Patti, Faure, and 
Nicolini; “ iramide,’ with new decorations 
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and costumes, and supported by Madame Vilda, 
Madlle. Scalchi, and Faure ; “Le Pré aux Clercs,”’ 
for the first time in England, in an Italian form ; 
and Wagner’s “ Lohengrin,” which has been a 
considerable time in preparation, and will be pro- 
duced, with new scenery, costumes, and decora- 
tions, early in the season, supported by Madlile. 
Albani, Mdlle. d’Angeri, Maurel, and Nicolini. 
Mr. Mapleson claims to have the absolute right 
to represent this opera; but we have perfect 
faith in Mr. Gye’s promise. 








METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY. 


AN interesting pamphlet, entitled “‘ The Great 
Central Gas Company, its Origin and History,” 
by Colonel Croll, J.P., has just been published 
by Mr. T. Harris, Bishopsgate Without. Its 
issue is very timely at a period like the present, 
when Londoners are justly complaining of exor- 
bitant gas-rates, and when legislation is im- 
pending, which, unless vigilantly guarded, may 
permanently impose unreasonable burdens upon 
all consumers in the metropolitan district. 
This pamphlet traces, in a lively manner, the 
progress of efforts commenced some years ago 
to break down the then existing monopoly of the 
City supply of gas, which was, at that time, 
charged 7s. per 1,000 ft., and, in addition, was 
fraught with sulphurous and other impurities. 
The author has issued this pamphlet with the 
hope that it may tend to inform the public on 
various points in which their interests are now 
concerned, and may also serve, in some degree, 
to influence the Legislature to give the necessary 
powers either to the Corporation or to the Metro- 
politan Board to erect gas-works for the better 
supply of the citizens, or to purchase the exist- 
ing works, on terms not exceeding the cost at 
which similar uudertakings can be, and have 
been, completed. 








A PROPOSED PUBLIC GARDEN FOR 
ST. GEORGE’S IN THE EAST. 


THE proposal to form a public garden within 
the district of St. George’s in the East was 
favourably received by the Vestry at their 
meeting last week. A memorial signed hy 650 
inhabitants, including many of the most influen- 
cial ratepayers, was presented in favour of form- 
ing a public garden at the east end of the parish 
church-yard, and making a thoroughfare through 
the church-yard from St. George-street to Cable- 
street. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Ar Kirkintilloch, last week, John Macmillan 
was engaged putting a coat of tar on a chimney 
stack, 170 ft. high. He was suspended on the 
scaffold, supported by a rope passed right round 
the top of the chimney, and, in trying violently 
to swing the scaffold round, the rope slipped off 
the top, and Macmillan fell to the bottom, a 
distance of 80 ft., and died instantly. 

William Wilkinson, foreman joiner, was work- 
ing on the fifth story of a mill in course of erec. 
tion in Gaskell-street, Bolton, on the 10th inst., 
when he stepped on to a loose plank and was 
thrown to the ground, a distance of 55 ft. When 
taken up his body was found to be in a dreadful 
state through catching on the joists of the 
different stories as he fell. Death ensued before 
he could be got to the Infirmary. 
_ On the 9th inst. two men were killed and four 

ured by the falling of the gable end of a shed 
w was in course of removal from the Cale- 
donian goods yard at Carlisle. 

On’ the same day two men were killed at the 
Talsarn slate quarry by the breaking of some 
scaffolding on which they were standing. 








BLOWN DOWN. 


Durine the heavy wind which blew on the 
9th inst., a fatal accident occurred at Cowthorpe, 
near Wetherby. German, a labourer on the 
farm of Mr. Tomlinson, was assisting one of his 
master’s sons to prop up one of the pillars of a 


Chapel in course of erection at Royton, near 
Oldham, was blown down. The building was 
estimated to seat about 600 or 700 persons, and 
to cost about 2,000/. A large portion of the 
back and gable walls fell with a loud crash, 
carrying with them several inner walls. The 
men were not at work at the time of the 
mishap. 

On the same day a strong wind and heavy rain 
prevailed for some hours at Falkirk, and resulted 
in the overthrow of a large brick erection, newly 
roofed, situated in the Corn Exchange Park, and 
about to be used by Mr. Binnie, auctioneer, as 
anauction mart. The building was about 100 ft. 
long by about 48 ft. broad, and the side walls were 
between 15 ft. and 18 ft. high. The roof was 
completely blown off, and the greater portion of 
the side walls laid flat. 








VICTORIA HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Wits reference to this building, the Chairman 
of the Committee, who arranged for the recent 
visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to Liverpool, 
writes :— 


** First, ourthanks are due to Messrs. Parslow & Clarke, 
architects, who originally designed the form of the build- 
ing with galleries, by which arrangement the largest 
number could be accommodated on the same area of land. 
Secondly, to Mr. T. D. Barry and Mr. W. Parslow, who 
as members of the committee, gave their time and 
thoughtful care to superintend, as surveyors, the erec- 
tion of the hall. All these services so generously ren- 
dered, were @ most valuable contribution to the work. 
Thirdly, to Messrs. Haigh & Co., the builders, who showed 
so much promptitude in ny aged their plans and specifi- 
cations, and tendering for the work; and subsequently 
pressing it forward with so much diligence that scarcely 
a day was lost, and all was ready when the place was 
required,” 








ACTION AGAINST THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


In the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, last week, 
before Mr, Under-Sheriff Burchell, and a special jury, the 
case of Boutcher v. The London School Board came on 
for hearing. The claim, which was for compensation in 
reference to property at Notting-hill, required by the 
School Board of London, occupied the whole day. Evi- 
dence was given that to a nurseryman it was worth about 
1201, a year, and a large sum was asked for it, making, in 
the opinion of the surveyors for Mr, Boutcher, about 
3,600/. for the property. 

On the part of the School Board, the valuation put on 
the property was from 1,9002. to 2,000/., and the sum as 
asked was said to be monstrous. 

The jury found a verdict for 2,4101.—2,0002. for the pur- 
chase of the house and the land, and 400/., they said, 
oo He deprivation of access and the nuisance of the 
schoo 








RED BRICKWORK. 


S1r,—I have just finished repointing an old front. As 
soon as finished a white film appeared, principally upon 
the stopping, but also upon the brick. On wet days it 
does not show, but every dry day brings it out plainer 
than before. The stopping used was,—Lime, sand, coal- 
ashes coloured red, colour-wash, composed of Venetian 
red P. B. and umber, beer-grounds, and copperas. Can 
any one tell me the cause of the white films, and how I 
can remedy the defective colouring ? 

JamMES Bunce, 








PAYMENT FOR WORK SUSPENDED 
BY FROST. 


Tuomas Carter, a builder, was eummoned tothe West- 
minster Police-court, for a journeyman’s wages. 

Mr. Smyth, solicitor, appeared for John C, Smith, the 
complainant. From his statement, and the evidence ad- 
duced, 1t appeared that the complainant had worked for 
defendant as a bricklayer from the 19th of January until 
nearly the end of last week. The amount claimed was for 
nineteen hours’ time; nine hours of this was for work 
absolutely performed, and the question at issue was 
whether the complainant was entitled to charge for ten 
hours in which he had really not laboured. He claimed 
to be entitled on the ground that he had proceeded day 
after day from his abode at Camberwell to the buildings 
on which he had been employed at Balhem, ready and 
wiles to.work, but on account of the prevalence of frost, 
and the labour being otherwise suspended, his services 
were not required. 

The builder’s foreman, in answer to this, urged that 
work was necessarily suspended on account of frost, the 
men themselves leaving off owing to a fall of snow. 
He further denied that the —— had been waiting 
for employment on the works all the time he alleged ; but 
on this point he was strongly contradicted by other work- 
men. 

Mr. Woolrych said he could only consider the com- 
plainant entitled to 6s, 9d. for the nine hours’ labour 
absolutely performed, with costs. 








Value of Forethought.—Last week while a 





large new barn, 50 yards in length, when 40 8 
of the building gave way, and German was nied 
in the ruins. When extricated it was found that 
he was much bruised about the body and face. 
He was taken to his home, a short distance off, 
bat died about an hour and a half after the 
accident. 

About nine o’clock on the 9th inst., 


during a 


at the residence of the Captain-Superintendent 
of the Sheerness Dockyard, the plank upon which 
he was standing suddenly snapped in two. For- 
tunately the Captain had caused a rope net to 
be stretched from the staircase to the wall, and 
into this the young man fell, otherwise he must 
have been dashed to pieces. A severe shaking 


workman was engaged on the circular staircase 





heavy gale, a large portion of the new 


Wesleyan 


was the result, 


———__, 
EXPENDITURE ON PAVING, STREED 
IMPROVEMENTS, AND SANITARY Works 
BY THE METROPOLITAN VESTRIRS, 


AN interesting statistical return has just been 
laid before the Metropolitan Board of Works 
showing the total amount of new works executed 
by the thirty-eight Vestries and District Boards 
of the metropolis, from the 1st of J anuary, 1856 
(the date of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act coming into operation), to [the 25th of 
March last year, and also the total expenditure 
on such works, together with the length of 
streets and roadways under the jurisdiction of 
each body. From this return it appears that 
during the period named 635. miles of new 
sewers have been constructed at a cost of 
1,731,4741. Within the same period 8,198,607 
superficial yards of new paving have been laid 
down at a cost of 3,038,4061., whilst upwards of 
900,0007. has been expended on other sani 
works, and 709,3951. on street improvements, 
the total expenditure on these several works 
being 6,067,2281. The length of streets and 
roadways under the control of the several Veg. 
tries and District Boards was 9254 miles in 
1856, and in 1874 it had increased to 1,4104 mileg, 
Within the same period the number of street. 
lamps added was 17,480. One-third of the 
sewerage named during the period stated wag 
within the City of London. The relative ex. 
penditure in the different parishes or districts on 
the respective works varies considerably, the ex. 
penditure on new sewers constructed largely 
preponderating in some parishes, whilst paving 
and street improvements formed the principal 
items of expenditure in others. The largest ex. 
penditure in sewers was in Wandsworth, where 
155 miles were constructed at an outlay of 
259,3831. Lambeth is next in mileage and 
amount expended, the length of new sewers con- 
structed being 61 miles, and the cost 206,830, 
which is much more in proportion to that of: the 
Wandsworth sewers. Camberwell stands next, 
60 miles having been constructed at a cost of 
120,0001., whilst in Greenwich 40 miles have 
been constructed at acost of 118,3321. In Ken. 
sington 27 miles of sewers were constructed ; in. 
St. Marylebone, 25 miles; in Plumstead, 23 
miles; in Newington, 22 miles; and in Hack. 
ney, 21 miles. Inthe rest of the parishes the 
mileage is from 18 miles down to between 1 and 
2 miles, Clerkenwell being the lowest, where no 
more than 1 mile and 1,438 yards were con- 
structed, at an expenditure of 2,8991. The 
heaviest outlay on general sanitary works was 
in St. Pancras, where 211,6621. were expended, 
the next in amount under this head being St. 
Giles’s, where 99,7981. were expended ; whilst 
in Westminster the amount expended was 
76,9001. The largest amount spent in paving 
was in St. Marylebone, where 412,3121. were 
expended; in St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
253,7851.; in St. Pancras, 127,0691.; in Weat- 
minster, 127,05Cl.; in Lambeth, 119,2601.; in 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 119,0941.; in St. 
James’s, Westminster, 118,5101.; in Kensing- 
ton, 113,9631.; in Islington, 105,2781.; and in 
Bethnal-green, 104,3001. St. Marylebone is also 
at the head of the expenditure on street im- 
provements, the sum spent on this head being 
152,3451.; Camberwell stands next, with an 
expenditure of 87,6111.; Whitechapel, 71,4401. ; 
Limehouse, 63,8481.; Paddington, 50,8661. ; and 
Islington, 40,0001. 








Dwellings of the Poor.—Earl Fortescue 
was present at the opening in Exeter of a block 
of dwellings that have been erected at a cost of 
about 40,0001. by the Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, and spoke at length as to the 
necessity of providing better houses for the 
poorer classes of the population, especially 1D 
cities and large towns. In the course of his ré- 
marks, he said,—“There are tens of thousands 
of families in towns which have only one room, 
and I know, from personal] inspection, that 4 
great number of them sleep, eat, work, and sit 12 
the same place. And then we wonder that the 
head of the family should sometimes take refuge 
in the public-house! Even in these 
lodging-houses there are only two to four rooms, 
and the balk of modern dwelling-houses in towns 
have but one or two bedrooms. As I have said, 
overcrowding is dangerous and expensive. NO 
large population can lodge like pigs and live 
like Christians. It is expensive, because pre 
ventible disease means preventible widow 
and orphanage; preventible pauperism, Pre 
ventible indecency.” 
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{HE OPENING OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF 
{HE MEDIC! IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
LORENZO, FLORENCE. 


{Tue chapel in which are the two mausoleums 
of the Medici, adorned by the wonderful sculp. 
tures of Michelangelo, is known to all who have 
visited Florence, and the copies of the great 
tor’s works in the Crystal Palace make 


= familiar to those who have not had the 


unity of seeing the originals, 
opport eS 

The mausoleum, over which is placed _the re. 
markable life-size figure called the “ Pensieroso,” 
represented by @ warrior clad in armour, seated 
in a meditative attitude, the head leaning on the 
hand, was opened last week under peculiarly 
interesting circumstances. The mausoleum in 
question is that on the left-hand side of the 
chapel on entering, and has on each side of the 
tomb figures representing “Dawn” and “Twi- 
light” (“ L’Aurora” ed al “ Crepuscolo”). The 
latter, on the right-hand side of the room, was 
observed some days previously by the custode of 
the chapel to have moved slightly from its posi- 
tion, and on examination a large cleft was found 
behind, which threatened to increase and enable 
the statue at any moment to slide from its 
place and be destroyed. The attention of the 
President of the Commission of Fine Arts was 
directly called to the state of thestatue. It was 
found that when the statues were originally 
fixed in their present place, a wedge of wood 
had been inserted to raise the statue “Twilight” 
to the level of the already-placed statue of 
“Dawn.” Time had destroyed in part the wedge 
of wood, and hence the reason of the displace- 
ment of the statue. The President deemed it 
necessary for the future security of the statue 
that it should be raised from its present position 
and re-adjusted. This being agreed upon, 
Professor Gotti, of the Ministry of Public In. 
struction, suggested that the opposite statue, the 
“ Anrora,” should likewise be raised, both to 
examine into the security of its placing, and to 
afford an opportunity for the opening of the 
tomb, thus deciding also a contested point as to 
whose remains the tomb enclosed. Grimm and 
other German writers alleged that the tomb 
under the figure styled ‘Il Pensieroso” con- 
tained the remains of Giugliano (Julian) de’ 
Medici, the Italians maintaining it to be 
that of Lorenzo II. and his son Ales- 
sandro. The verification of this contested 
point rested on the fact of the tomb con. 
taining the remains of one or two bodies. 
The two recumbent statues bound round by 
ropes were raised by machinery, the marble slab 
was removed with necessarily great care, for it 
was found to have been previously moved, and 
had been broken and badly mended, and the tomb 
was found to be covered with planks of wood. 

The workmen engaged began muffling their 
faces to the eyes, fearing a similar disaster to 
that which occurred when opening another tomb, 
on which occasion the men suffered severely 
from the fumes of arsenic that escaped from 
the remains of inefficient embalming. The pre- 
caution proved useless, as on lifting up the planks 
no odour was perceived. Then were exposed to 
view the remains of two bodies, the one clad in 
along woollen tapestry-like robe, with a girdle 
of the same round the waist; the body placed 
close to the side of the sarcophagus farthest 
from the chapel; the head had been turned to 
the side and fastened there by means of a huge 
iron nail driven into the bottom of the tomb be- 
side the throat. This had become corroded, and 
had fallen on the neck, thus dividing in time by 
its weight the head from the body. The legs 
had been covered with coarse stockings, rolled 
at the knees. The head was bare. 

By the side lay the remains of Alessandro, the 
head placed at the feet of Lorenzo. His h 
had lain on cushion of velvet. The small cap 
of embroidered velvet was still traceable. The 
fine shirt and cape of linen, beautifully em. 
broidered, remained, no doubt the identical one 
worn on the night of his assassination, and in 
which he lay for three days before his body was 
Placed in the tomb of his father. The thick 
curly reddish hair fell off on exposure to the 
Cuter air, The woollen garments of Lorenzo 
were soon in powder, and the next person who 
shall peer into this tomb of the Medici, will find 
4 difficulty in discovering even one lock of hair 
488 memento. The cape of the shirt was taken 

be deposited in the museum of the Bargello. 

On examining the skulls of the two men, there 
was & marked resemblance inform. Each ex- 
amined phrenologically had the same tendencies, 


the same passions, the same vices. Hach died 
at the age of twenty-six. 

A disputed historical point is decided; the 
work of a great man has been saved from de- 
strnction; the disturbed remains laid in the 
tomb 339 years ago have been replaced; their 
dishonoured memories, honoured to us now by 
the marvellous works of art that adorn their 
tombs. The figure of the “‘ Pensieroso” resembles 
Lorenzo II., only in the physiognomy. The 
meditation was not in his character; it is more 
the expression of the feeling of the artist him. 
self meditating on the buried liberty of his 
country. The 7th of this month was the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Michelangelo, and 
which it had been the intention of the Florentines 
to commemorate with a splendid féte; but funds 
were wanting, and the féte has been deferred 
until September next; when, if all be accom. 
plished that has been designed by the Syndic 
Peruzzi, Florence will be a point of deeply 
attractive interest. 

The Buonarotti family have given up all the 
long-stored correspondence of Michelangelo,— 
not until now brought to light. A more correct 
and authenticated biography of the great artiat is 
preparing, with his correspondence intact, and if 
possible copies of many studies not yet known. 
Everything promises a féteof unusual literary, 
historical, and artistic brilliancy. 








DANTE AND MICHELANGELO. 


No account of the Florentine Michelangelo 
Buonarotti, whether regarded as an artist or as 
@ man, can be complete without a reference to 
his illustrious predecessor of some two hundred 
years,—the Florentine Dante Allighieri. Their 
souls were cast in the same divine mould, and 
throughout life we find them exhibiting the same 
characters, the same temperament, the same 
taste, the same sentiments, the same energy, the 
same love of country, the same devotion to the 
great objects which they had set before them, 
and, though these were in a given sense very 
different, yet both looking to the same end, and, 
undaunted by the taunts of envy and the 
malicious persecution of enemies, both following 
out their purposes with unflagging perseverance, 
and even gathering fresh strength from the oppo- 
sition they encountered. Without a Dante there 
would have been no Michelangelo; the spiritual 
food which nourished the mind of the latter, 
and on which it grew and gathered strength, and 
formed its distinguishing character in art, 
was furnished by the former. Intellectually it 
may almost be said that Michelangelo lived 
on the “Divina Commedia.” Dante was his 
great model; he had the entire poem by 
heart, and it was wrought up into his very 
nature. Michelangelo has. been called the 
Dante of sculpture, he was essentially the Dante 
of painting, and without the “ Divina Commedia” 
there would have been no “ Last Judgment.” 
As examples of that conscious self-reliance 
which trusts to its own unaided efforts to effect 
the purpose it has at heart, we scarcely know 
which to admire most ; whether Dante, the exile, 
cut off from personal influence in the councils of 
his country, and under the most dis 
circumstances still working out the great object 
of his life,—the renovation of Italy; or Michel- 
angelo resolutely resolving to execute alone the 
frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, and himself per- 
forming all the preparatory processes of mixing 
the mortar, laying on the coats, working up the 
surface, and grinding his own colours,—mason, 
plasterer, chemist, and painter, all under one, 
Between the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and 
the great poem of Dante there is a remarkable 
analogy; both may be regarded as the poem of 
humanity sanctified in God, as a certain French 


ead | writer has remarked, in which the human and 


the divine meet together, and man ascends to 
the ineffable region of his Maker. Dante and 
Michelangelo were both proud men, but their 
pride was not of that silly sort which makes its 
victim ridiculous, and by which little men are 
puffed up with a false notion of their own im- 
portance ; it was that innate conviction of genius 
and nobility of soul which is conscious of its own 
worth, knows its own place, and is resolved to 
uphold it. The space of 200 years, which sepa- 
rated Dante from Michelangelo, is nothing com- 
pared with that endless series of ages through- 
out which, along the stream of time, their 
immortal names, their works, their reputation, 
and their fame will be together carried. Michel. 
angelo’s noble offer to execute alone, with his 





own hand, the sepulture of Dante, also deserves 


| notice ; and the memorable words which he 
added to the petition presented by the Florentine 
Academy to Pope Leo X., for the purpose of 
procuring from Ravenna the ’s remains for 
his native city, should not be forgotten :—“ Io 
Michelangelo scultore, a Vostra Santita supplico, 
offerendomi al divin Poeta fare la sepoltura, Sua 
re concedente, in loco onorevole in questa 
Ci ? 

This petition was presented to Leo, October 20, 
1519, but like previous endeavours of the 
Florentines to procure the ashes of their perse- 
cuted poet, the purpose failed. Had Michelangelo 
executed astatue of Dante, we may formsomeidea 
of what it would have been like from the ener- 
getic head of the poet represented in the fresco of 
“La Disputa del Sacramento,” in which the 
gentle Raffaelle is seen to have imbibed the lofty 
spirit of the mighty master, unless, indeed, the 
design itself may have been by Michelangelo. 
But a head of Dante very similar to this exists 
among the drawings at Dresden, and is attributed, 
I think correctly, to the hand of Masaccio. It 
is a lamentable thing for posterity, that a copy 
of Landino’s magnificent edition of “‘ The Divina 
Commedia,” 1481, the first ever published in 
Florence, with a broad margin, on which Michel- 
angelo had poured out the riches of his inspira- 
tions derived from the pages of Dante, was lost 
at sea between Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, so 
that we have little now left to show what these 
might have been. 

England is very poor in the works of 
Michelangelo; with the exception of the series 
of drawings at Oxford, we have scarcely anything 
by his hand; but we have, what I believe no 
other country can boast of, almost a complete 
series of casts from his noblest works at Rome 
and Florence; and it should be a source of no 
little satisfaction both to those who have con. 
templated the originals and those who have not, 
that within the space of a few yards in the 
Italian Court of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
the visitor may gaze in admiration and awe at 
sublime ‘“ Moses,’ may behold the exquisite 
“ Pieta,”’ the “ Christ in the Church of 8. Maria 
sopra Minerva,” the writhing “Slave” in the 
Louvre, and the wonderful figures in the chapel 
of the Medici at Florence. H. C. Bartow. 








PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY’S LECTURES AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 3* (concluded). 


RaFFAELLE had only held office for six years 
when his premature death, in 1520, left the works 
at St. Peter’s again without a master. From his 
affection for Bramante, he seems to have been 
anxious to carry out the design of the latter in 
its integrity, and to have spent the time of his 
official engagement in endeavouring to strengthen 
the piers which Bramante had left, and other- 
wise prepare for the construction of the great 
dome, which he was not to live to see. He col- 
lected, as far as he could, all evidence of Bra- 
mante’s intentions, and prepared to carry them 
into execution. 

Pope Leo, who occupied the Papal chair at the 
time of Raffaelle’s death, had now to make a new 
appointment, and he seems to have acted on 
the same principle which had given Raffaelle 
practical coadjutors in his work. Baldassare 
Peruzzi was nominated architect, and Antonio 
San Gallo, a man of more practical mind, was to 
assist in structural matters. 

Leo X. only survived Raffaelle one year, but 
before he died, there had arisen considerable 
difficulties in the prosecution of the building. 
His profuse expenditure, public and private, had 
embarrassed the resources of the State. He had 
sought, as we know, to raise money by the sale 
of indulgences, with a result which he could 
scarcely have foreseen. Economy had thus be- 
come a necessity, and it was decided that 
Bramante’s plans must be curtailed. 

Giuliano San Gallo had already retired from 
the direction of affairs by reason of age and ill. 
health, and Fra Giocondo died in the same year 
as Raffaelle. 

The first duty laid upon Baldassare Peruzzi 
was, therefore, to revise the design. He was 
in many ways well fitted for the task, being an 
accomplished antiquary, and well versed in the 
study of ancient Classical art, which it was now 
sought to restore. pte 

Antonio San Gallo. who was associated with 
Peruzzi, was well known as an engineer and 
architect. Michelangelo had criticised unfavour- 
ably his plans for the fortifications of the Vatican 





* Delivered March 8th, 1875. See p. 229, ante. 
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quarter of Rome, much to the indignation of San 
Gallo, who declared that a sculptor and painter 
could know nothing of such things. He had 
succeeded Michelangelo as director of fortifica- 
tions in Florence, when the latter abruptly left 
the city, and the two men had come otherwise 
into collision. The Farnese Palace at Rome, a 
design of San Gallo’s, was taken out of his hands 
by the Pope, and entrusted for completion to 
Michelangelo, whose des‘gn for the great cornice 
has already been referred to. San Gallo, more- 
over, had worked under Bramante, and was no 
stranger to his master’s jealousy of his great rival. 

Peruzzi and San Gallo at once set about the 
realisation of the Pope’s decision. 

Adhering to the idea of a grand and lofty 
dome, it must have been evident to the, prac- 
tised constructional skill of San Gallo, that the 
supports for this feature provided by Bramante 
were altogether inadequate. Peruzzi did not 
approve of the plan, devised on the Medizeval 
principles of a Latin Cross, with long nave and 
aisles. His classical tastes led him to prefer the 
simpler form of the Greek Cross. He, therefore, 
cut off Bramante’s nave, and reduced his plan to 
that of the central dome, with four equal arms or 
naves. He adhered generally to the design of 
the interior, especially as regarded the apsidal 
terminations of the four arms of the cross, in 
which he placed doors,so as to show that he 
thought the composition of the whole building 
should be so arranged, as to appear to equal 
advantage, from whatever side it might be 
approached. You will, doubtless, remémber that 
this was the idea which Sir Christopher Wren 
wished to embody in our own St. Paul’s, and that 
the long nave was an addition, forced upon him. 

Peruzzi considered that the dome ought to be 
the principal feature, both externally and in- 
ternally, and that a long nave was inconsistent 
with this principle. He urged that Bramante’s 
plan made the dome a mere appendage, and 
degraded it to a secondary place in the design. 

We shall find hereafter that Michelangelo con- 
curred in these views. They were worthy of an 
artist of Peruzzi’s refined taste, and his design 
well merits your attentive study. You will 
notice in his plan, that, probably at the instance 
of San Gallo, the four great piers of Bramante 
are much strengthened, and a compactness and 
obvious increase of solidity imparted to the 
whole composition. 

Advantage is taken of the increase of the 
great piers, to give to the angie chapels the form 
of a Greek cross, the central portions of which 
were to be surrounded by domes. These four 
smaller domes, grouped around the great central 
cupola, would have added to the dignity and 
effect of that important feature, under which the 
high altar was to be placed. 

In the exterior, the contrast between the 
curved and rectangular forms promised to be 
much more definite and satisfactory than it is at 


many alterations and additions, notably a re- 
storation of the form of the Latin Cross. He 
abolished the semicircular columnar screens in 
the apsidal terminations of the tribunes and 
transepts, which Raffaelle «und Peruzzi had 
maintained from Bramante’s original proposals ; 
and he still further increased the four great 
piers under the dome. He diminished the im. 
portance and size of the four angle sacristies, at 
a considerable loss of external effect. The 
addition of nave or atriam, which he proposed, 
was to have served as a vestibule connecting 
two bell towers, and between the latter a balcony 
was provided, from whence the Pope could give 
his solemn Easter benediction “ urbi et orbi.” 

In the exterior design, San Gallo introduced 
a multiplicity of parts, in opposition to the 
colossal manner of design favoured by Bra- 
mante, and subsequently followed by Michel- 
angelo. His elevation shows columns upon 
columns, instead of a single order, as previously 
intended. The dome was so encumbered with 
details, that all grand simplicity of outline was 
lost, and the lantern became a principal feature, 
instead of an accessory. The bell towers were 
designed in a corresponding manner, in fourteen 
stages, with small spires, which recall a type 
common in Northern Italy. 

San Gallo, indeed, was imbued with Gothic, 
rather than with classical sympathies, and his 
design seems to have been based on his recol- 
Jections of Siena and Pisa, rather than on any 
bold resolution for an original treatment of the 
problem before him, 

I think, however, we should pause before we 
join too hastily in the chorus of disapprobation 
which has been lavished on San Gallo. We 
have seen that he was more of an engineer, than 
an architect, and the details of his design will 
not bear the criticism of a puretaste. The plan, 
moreover, is so deficient in simplicity, that its 
effect, if executed, must, I think, have been 
greatly confused, while it would have detracted 
from the dignity of the great dome. But it is 
difficult to condemn altogether the principle 
which San Gallo sought to apply, that of a 
variety of parts of moderate size, as such a prin- 
ciple, when carried out on a great scale, and 
with good judgment, will give dignity and gran- 
deur to the mass. 

We all know how common a complaint it is 
that St. Peter’s, as now existing, does not im- 
press the spectator with an adequate idea of its 
size, and this must be considered a severe 


criticism on a work of architecture. It is quite 
true that proportion is the first necessity in our 
art, and that, speaking generally, we are 
charmed by the proportions of Michelangelo’s 
masterpiece; but a scale, and an enhanced effect 
would have given to these proportions, if the de. 
tails of the composition had been less colossal, and 
the parts more numerous, and more interesting. 


Michelangelo had, as we know, passed through 


present, and Peruzzi proposed to finish the square | no architectural training. He delighted in the 


sacristies at the four corners, with campaniles. 
It has been said that this plan of Peruzzi’s 


majestic and sublime, and sought his inspiration 
in a system of grand simplicity, with a careless- 


was the result of economical considerations, but | ness of details, which has proved asnare to lesser 


I do not think he allowed himself to be unduly 
embarrassed by such difficulties; the design 
appears to be in every way worthy of his talents, 
and if it had been realised with appropriate 
detail, and with the addition of external colon- 
nades, it could not have failed to have pro- 
duced a magnificent architectural effect. 
Circumstances, however, were against him, the 
extravagances of the preceding Popes had to be 


minds. He condemned San Gallo’s design in 
toto, and his influence with Pope Paul III. was 
sufficient to induce the latter to pause, before 
giving his consent to its execution. 


San Gallo died in 1546. Michelangelo was at 


once appointed his successor; and was called 
upon to advise the Pope, as to what. should be 
done. He frankly explained his objections to San 
Gallo’s plan, and censured its complexity. He 


expiated, under the chill blasts of one of those | predicted that the interior would be dark and 
biting winds of economy, of which we are not| gloomy; he objected to the variety of columns, 


ourselves wholly without experience, in respect 
of public works. 

Leo’s successor, Adrian VI., a simple and 
exemplary man, was indifferent to art, and 
Clement VII. although different in this respect 
found himself too impoverished to do much for 
St. Peter’s; so that. it was not until Paul III. 
succeeded him, in 1534, just as Michelangelo was 
finally leaving Florence, that serious proposals 
for resuming the work could be entertained. 

Baldassare Peruzzi did not live to realise his 
conceptions. He died in 1536, in poverty and 
distress, not without suspicion of poison; sup- 
ee administered by some envious 
ri 

Again therefore was the work suspended, and 
the Pope had once more to choose an architect. | i 
This time Antonio San Gallo was selected. He 
had.assisted Peruzzi, and to him, as being the man 
likely to know most of the matter, the Pope now 


pyramids, and points, exhibited by the elevation ; 
and declared that the whole design was a taste. 
less mixture, giving neither the simplicity of 
ancient classical taste, nor the picturesque 
variety of more modern examples. 


This criticism sealed the fate of San Gallo’s 


plan, and Michelangelo undertook to produce 
@ model in opposition to it, to illustrate the 
principles which he enunciated. 


San Gallo’s model was au elaborate structure, 


28 ft. long, by 18 ft. wide, and had cost 4,000 
scudi. It was characteristic of the energy of 
Michelangelo, then in his seventy-third year, that 
in fifteen days, he was ready with his model, 
executed at a cost of only 25 scndi. 


Before examining the plan of Michelangelo, 
t should be remarked that it was influenced by 


two causes,—economy, and the impatience of the 
Pope. 
Michelangelo declared that the adoption of his 


In deference to these considerations, 


applied. He at once prepared a large model of design, instead of that of San Gallo, would save 





his proposals. 300,000 scudi, and fifty years of time. 


Starting from Peruzzi’s plan, San Gallo made 


We may further see in Michelangelo’s pro- 


Bramante in his preference for the flatter 


=— 
ceedings a new illustration of that noble fearlegs. 
ness, and independence so istic of his 
nature. He looked upon Bramante as his enemy 
but he never wavered in his homage to him ag 
an architect. A pettier mind might have sought 
consolation, if not revenge, by deviations from 
the proposals of his rival; Michelangelo, how, 
ever, had but one idea,—the perfection of the 
work on which he had entered “ for the love of 
God.” He, therefore, adhered to the 
principle of Bramante, as regarded the centraj 
feature of the building, and applied himself to 
give due effect to its design. 

Michelangelo’s plan has been to so great ap 
extent superseded by the architects who cum. 
pleted his work, that you will probably not be 
sorry to have an opportunity of examining it, 
and of comparing it with those of his 
cessors, and more particularly, with that of Bal. 
dassare Peruzzi. 

He adhered, as may be seen, to the adoption 
by the latter of the Greek Cross, though, for 
local reasons, he thought it advisable to give 
external importance to the western end, by the 
addition of a portico, and to make all the en. 
trances at this end of the church. Actuated 
doubtless by financial considerations, he sup. 
pressed the apsidal terminations proposed by 
Bramante, and he diminished the width of the 
arched nave, tribune, and transepts. 

It must, I think, be concluded that these 
changes were not improvements. 

Magnificent as is the dome of the present 
church, the three upper arms of the cross are 
wanting in interest, and variety of light, and 
shadow. If the arches of the chevet of one of 
the best Medizeval cathedrals were to be walled 
up, some idea might be formed of the loss which 
St. Peter’s has sustained by the withdrawal of 
any corresponding features. 

The alteration of the general proportion of 
the arches was also, as it seems to me, injurious 
to the general effect. It arose, no doubt, from 
the necessity for increasing the size of the four 
great piers, without adding to the dimensions of 
the dome. Professor Cockerell has called atten. 
tion to this departure from Bramante’s design, 
and I have taken from him, the explanatory 
diagram before you. 

The consideration of this question brings out 
the opposing principles of Classical, and Mediseval 
design. The former aimed at width, and spacious. 
ness of effect; the latter at height, and variety 
of features. At St. Peter’s, the dimensions are 
so vast, that the alteration of the broader pro. 
portion of Bramante to the narrower section 
executed, was not of serious consequence, 
although it must be regretted ; but at our own 
St. Paul’s a similar narrowing of the proportions 
of nave, and transepts has been disastrous. 

In Bramante’s section, the height of the arch 
as compared with its width, was as 16 to 10, or 
a little more than one diameter and a half. In 
the reduced section of Michelangelo, the height 
became as 19 to 10, or all but two diameters 
high; and at St. Panl’s Sir Christopher Wren 
has given us arches of 2} diameters in height, 
being a proportion of 213 to 10. de 
All must, I think, admit the inferiority of 
St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s as regards internal 
effect ; and although, in discussing the causes of 
this inferiority, there is something to be said 
about architectural details, I venture to think 
that the chief defect of the interior of our ows 
cathedral lies in its proportions, and that thie 
circumstance will prove the most formidable 
difficulty, in any scheme for its decoration. 
But to return to St. Peter’s. It was necessary 
to diminish Bramante’s plans, and so to lessen 
the burden on the public exchequer; and ia 
carrying out these instructions, Michelangelo 
must not be held answerable for all the comse- 
quences. Adhering’ steadfastly to the idea of the 
dome, he produced a design which, while realising 
the original boast of raising the Pantheon in “4 
air, nevertheless departed from its avowed model, 
in some important particulars. 

Bramante had apparently proposed to adhere 
more exactly to the precedent he relied om 
His design shows the Pantheon dome ot ie 
literally, displaying only a small portion in 
hemispherical form above its abutments. 
actual execution, far less of the latter woul 
course, have been visible than can be in io 
by a geometrical elevation, and it would 
been certainly very inferior to the present — 
especially when seen from the west mg a 
long intervening nave, San Gallo f om 


e fails 





tion, and this is one reason why his dom 
in dignity. 
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It was reserved for Michelangelo to show 
the vast difference between following the prin. 
ciples of preceding masters, and a slavish ad- 
herence to particular designs. He boldly de- 
termined to depart from the section of the 
Pantheon, and he not unnaturally turned his 
eyes towards his native city, and dwelt on his 
recollections of Brunelleschi. 
He had always been an admirer of the genius 
of the latter, and the constructional expedient 
adopted by him, of two domes, connected with 
ribs, seemed to give him the opportunity he 
sought of increasing the external altitude, with. 
out injury to the proportions of the interior. 
Here again, however, Michelangelo was no 
ordinary copyist. The Florentine dome is 
octagonal in plan, but this figure Michelangelo 
discarded, and founded his dome on a circular 
base, surrounded with columnar piers, or but- 
tresses. He abandoned the circular section of 
Bramante and San Gallo, for one of a slightly 
pointed character, making the external dome 


‘sharper than the inner one. He admitted a 


single order only into the external composition, 
in broad contradistinction to the design of San 
Gallo. 

The piers surrounding the tambour, sixteen in 
number, give strength of construction, with a 
charming effect of light and shade, though it 
may perhaps be doubted, whether in this Jast 

icular, the continuous peristyle, proposed by 
Bramante, and carried out at St. Paul’s, is not 
superior in beauty. 

It is difficult to surmise, however, how 
Bramante could have carried his lantern, and 
we all know the expedient to which Wren felt 
obliged to resort forthis purpose. Michelangelo 
entirely conquered the difficulty, by following the 
cellular principle of construction, taught us in 
the first instance by Nature, and now so familiar 
to modern engineers. 

He intended to surmount the piers with 
statues. They have not as yet been carried 
out, but I was glad to notice, in some recent news 
from Rome, that the present Pope was taking 
steps to realise the original design, by the addi- 
tion of these important features. 

Inthe dormer windows of the dome we have 
an instance of an exception to the usual 
grandiose character of Michelangelo’s designs. 
Itis an exception, however, which I venture to 
think, illustrates the justice of what has been 
already said upon this point. The dormers are 
forty-eight in number, and are carefully graduated 
in size, diminishing in accordance with their 
height. There can be little doubt that they give a 
scale to the dome, which would perhaps otherwise 
be wanting; and that they contrast pleasingly 
with the piers and details of the story below. 

Michelangelo seems to have given an amount 
of study to the design of the dome which 
he was not ordinarily wont to bestow, and 
the result has been the production of a work 
which has been more generally admired than 
almost any other architectural masterpiece. It 
is, 1 think, a testimony to the appropriateness 
of its details, that they bring out the full beanty 
of its proportions, so that we do not hear the 
same complaints of want of apparent magnitude, 
a8 regards the dome, which have been so often 
urged against the interior of the building. 

Grouped around this noble cupola, Michelangelo 
5 pom us four smaller domes, at the os 
of the cross; but he dispensed altogether wi 
the great bell.towers, provided by San Gallo, for 
the west end. He did not, however, contemplate 
ee ga elevation, as now exists. Had he 
‘one 80, he might probably have felt the neces- 
aity for something to mark the corners vertically, 
and to give dignity to the front, as has been 
done 0 successfully by Sir C. Wren, when dealing 
With a similar problem. 

The entrance front, as now existing, was 
executed by Carlo Maderno, after the death of 
Michelangelo, It is not only poor and in- 
effective in design, but it also interferes seriously 
with the view of the dome. Peruzzi’s and 
ta nlangelo’s objections to a Latin cross, > 
‘ls reason, have consequently been abundan 
justified, as you willsee from the is before 
you of St. Peter’s, as itis. I will remove the 
elevation of the existing front, and you will then 
sary - mreesine how much more fully the dome 

ave n appreciated, if Michelangelo’s 
Proposals had railing st out. 

Considered as a whole, the plan of Michel- 
angelo, while more simple, appears to me less 
architecturally effective, than’ that of Peruzzi, 
and it may be especially suggested, that the 
interior details, suppressed from the latter, might 

ve gone far to confer on the interior of St. 


Peter’s, that gradation of scale, and variety of 
effect, which we feel to be desiderated. 

In the exterior, the want is felt of the 
projections, and of the pleasing balance of rect- 
angular, and circular lines, which distinguished 
Peruzzi’s plan. The connexion, indeed, between 
the curved projections, and the angles of the 
design, in the existing building, must be con- 
sidered faulty ; the combination of circular, rect- 
angular, and canted lines is also inharmonious, 
and disturbing; so that, all things considered, 
the exterior of St. Peter’s must yield the palm 
to its lesser rival, and offspring, St. Paul’s. 

The cupola, however, was especially Michel. 
angelo’s own. Often more or less copied, it 
has never been surpassed; and those who have 
once seen it, will ever connect Rome with Michel. 
angelo,—and Michelangelo with Rome, 

When the great artist accepted the office of 
architect of St. Peter’s, his increasing infirmities 
led him to resign the practice of painting and 
sculpture, and to devote himself to the crowning 
achievement of his career. His loss of Vittoria 
Colonna, so soon after his appointment, deepened 
the solemnity with which he regarded life, and 
drove him, so to speak, more and more within 
himself. : 

He had made powerful enemies, for it was not 
to be supposed that the rejection of San Gallo’s 
model would not grievously offend the many 
influential friends of that artist. 

Michelangelo was now more than ever alone, 
for Paul III. died in 1549, and under his suc- 
cessor, Julius III., he had to meet intrigues, 
detractions, and accusations, of the most paltry 
kind. He was, however, supported by Julius, 
who died in 1555, and was succeeded by Mar- 
cellus, who only survived him one month. 

The new Pope, Paul IV., admired and trusted 

Michelangelo, but deprived him of a paid office 
which he had long held at the Papal Court, and 
by reason of which, he had been enabled to 
declare his resolution to accept no salary at 
St. Peter’s. No petty slight, however, moved the 
noble old man. ‘If I should leave St. Peter's,” 
he wrote, “I should occasion the ruin of this 
great monument, and this would be to mean 
eternal shame, and an unpardonable fault.” 
Sad and solitary, he toiled at his work. The 
reigning Duke Cosmo of Florence left nothing 
undone, to induce him to return to his native 
city, to position, affluence, and honour; but he 
stood firm, and prayed that “for the love of 
God, and of St. Peter, his highness would not 
insist on the request for his return to Florence.” 
When at last Cosmo visited Rome, during the 
last year of Michelangelo’s life, he did homage 
to the genius so soon to be lost to the world, 
and made the artist sit down beside him, on 
equal terms. 

Michelangelo had, however, not lost all of 
his old vigour, and, though aged and feeble, 
was even now capable of showing that he was 
not to be trifled with, for in 1560 he wrote to 
Cardinal de Carpi, who had interfered with his 
work, that he would in consequence resign his 
post. This the Pope would not allow, and 
Michelangelo replied to those who accused him 
of dotage, by the production of the model of the 
cupola. 

He was now in his eighty-seventh year, and, 
less happy than Wren, he did not live to see 
the completion of his work. It was not until 
1591 that the top stone of the cupola was 
placed in its position, after receiving the bene- 
diction of yet another Pope—Sixtus V.—to the 
sound of trnampets ; amid music, and rejoicings, 
in which the great artist had no part. 

Michelangelo died in 1563, holding, to the 
last, his office as architect of St. Peter’s. His 
mighty spirit yielded only to extreme old age. 
He was in his ninetieth year, when he 
away, expressing his simple will, “ My soul I 
resign to God, my body to the earth, and my 
worldly possessions to my relations.” He had 
previously intimated a wish that his body should 
be taken to Florence, his dearly-loved and na- 
tive city. 

The funeral ceremonies were, however, carried 
out at the Church of the Apostles in Rome, and 
opposition was feared to the removal of the re- 
mains. Allthe Florentines in Rome had attended 
the funeral, and the Florentine Ambassador had 
received especial instructions from his Govern- 
ment, as to his condust. To prevent difficulty, 
the coffin was taken out of the gates of Rome 
as merchandise, and after thirty years of volun- 
tary exile, all that was mortal of the “divine” 
Michelangelo, was again in Florence. The coffin 





was placed in the Church of San Piero Maggiore, 
and in the following day, as the shades of even- 
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ing deepened, a great concourse of artists, young 
and old, might be seen approaching the church, 
In solemn silence, and with torches lighted, they 
bore the corpse to Santa Croce, the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence. 

But though the preparations had been secret, 
the people had found them out; and with the 
true popular instinct of veneration for noble 
qualities, had gathered in their thousands ; and 
followed quietly, and mournfully the procession 
of the artist. Such indeed was the pressure at 
Santa Croce, that it was impossible to close the 
tomb, till all had taken a last look at the de- 
parted master, when they gradually dispersed. 
This was on the 11th of March, 1563; and it was 
not until the following 14th of July, that more 
elaborate funeral obsequies were celebrated, with 
great pomp, and magnificence, by the Academy 
of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, under the 
auspices of the reigning Duke. 

We have now briefly traced the career of this 
wonderful man, patriot, artist, and poet. His 
works live after him, and by them he must be 
judged. Amidst all his artistic work, he ever ex- 
pressed an ardent admiration for Italian poetry, 
and it had been one of his most cherished wishes, 
to have erected a monument to Dante. 

Simple and frugal in his personal habits, he 
lived only for art. A severe critic of the works 
of others, he was equally fastidious as regarded 
hisown. In times of the grossest corruption of 
morals, he was a model of uprightness. Fear- 
less,—and at times overbearing,—in the enuncia- 
tion of his principles, he never stooped to deceit 
or meanness. Supreme in every department of 
art, he has enriched the world, and left an un- 
dying obligation on posterity. 

Need I say more? Time would fail me for 
half that might be suggested to you, by way of 
conclusions from the story I have endeavoured 
to tell. I shall have performed my task ill, 
however, if from a consideration of the life of 
Michelangelo, you, as artists, can derive no ad- 
vantage, and can find no encouragement, 








RESIDENCE NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
UNITED STATES. 


THE mansion shown in the engraving has been 
erected for Mr. John Shillito from the designs of 
Mr. James W. McLaughlin, architect. The site 
is in Mount Auburn, a suburb, finely situated 
about 400 ft. above the level of the business 
portion of the city of Cincinnati. The house is 
built of a blue limestone found in the vicinity, 
with angles, windows, and doorways trimmed 
with grey freestone from quarries on the Ohio 
river about 120 miles distant. The cornice is 
solidly built of the latter material, and the 
interior walls of the entrance porch are also lined 
with it in panels. 

The hall is 20 ft. wide at its greatest breadth ; 

the floor being paved with white marble, and the 
walls finished in walnut wainscoting, which sur- 
rounds frescoed panels. In the hall is an open 
fireplace for burning wood, with a walnut mantel- 
piece surmounted by three statues, Peace, Plenty, 
and Harmony, supporting the carved wooden 
cornice. The Elizabethan staircase has carved 
panels of maple. In the reception-room the 
mantel is of red Lisbon and black Irish marbles, 
and the one in the drawing-room is of white 
Italian statuary marble, with full-length figures 
supporting the shelf. 
The library is wainscoted to the ceiling in 
black walnut, inlaid with ebony, the ornamental 
character of the style being carried out in the 
decorated pilasters and panels. Over the book- 
cases are heads of eminent authors carved in 
relief, and between the beams of the ceiling are 
frescoed panels; while above the mantel isa large 
relievo in bronze set ima panel of the wainsosting. 
The dining-room is also wainscoted in the richest 
style in oak, with polished mahogany pamels. 
The mantel-piece and sideboard in this room 
form part of the finish of the apartment and 
extend to the ceiling. The floors are of 
marquetry of different woods and patterns. The 
chamber story is finished in oak and walnut, 
with mahogany in the The emtire 
interior finish of the house is of hard wood, 
varnished and rabbed in cabinet style. 

A deviation from a strict adherence to the 
style, in favour of modern ideas, has been made 
by placing large sheets of French plate-glasé in 
all the windows. ; 

The stables are built of stone, with gables, 
slate roof, &c., in the same style as the house. 





The amount expended has been about 160,000 
dollars. 
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WAREHOUSES, ST. THOMAS’S STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 


[yesz warehouses have been erected for 
Mesars. Bevington & Sons, the well-known 
leather merchants and manufacturers, of Cannon- 
street and Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey, who 
were desirous of bringing their counting-house 
and warehouses into closer proximity tothe leather 
market and to their manufactory at Bermondsey. 

The building comprises an area of 7,000 ft. 
superficial, and is six stories in height. The 
entrance is placed in St. Thomas’s-street, im- 
mediately opposite the steps leading to the 
Railway Station, and the loop-hole doors are 
arranged in the western front ina private yard, 
which gives great facility for the removal and 
delivery of goods. 

The materials used are the Fareham red 
pricks for the quoins and arches, and yellow 
malms for facings; the plinth isin blue Stafford- 
shire bricks ; the strings and architraves of the 
upper windows and the cornice are in Portland 
stone. 

_ The ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. 

Matthew T. Shaw & Co., the wrought-iron doors 
in the party walls by Messrs. Hobbs & Hart ; the 
asphalte has been executed by Mr. Pilkington ; 
and the general contract has been carried out 
very satisfactorily by Messrs. Hill, Higgs, & 
Hill, at a cost of about 14,0001. 

The architect was Mr. Henry Currey, of 
Norfolk-street, Strand. 








AN IMPORTANT WORK IN THE CITY. 


Or the many dangerous street-crossings in 
London there are few, if any, that cause the 
timid pedestrian so much trepidation and 
distress, or that require greater skill and im- 
perturbability, not to say stolidity, on the part of 
drivers, than at the intersections of Gracechurch- 
street by Lombard-street and Cornhill. Inno 
other locality is there more urgent need for the 
adoption of any means that may be practicable, 
at almost any cost, for relieving the gorged 
traffic, and abating the “perils of the streets.” 
The officers of the Metrepolitan Board of Works, 
and of the Corporation of the City of London, 
and the important bodies they represent, have 
long been impressed by a sense of this need, and 
no opportunity has been lost for several years 
past for widening Fenchurch-street, and other 
streets in the neighbourhood; and in this im- 
portant work the Board and the Corporation 
have jointly expended large sums. These piece- 
meal improvements, however, valuable though 
they be as far as they go, fall far short of the 
necessities of the case, which are so urgent as 
to demand that an opportunity for giving 
effectively the desired relief, in so far as may be 
practicable, should be made and not waited for. 
There is now happily a reasonable ground for 
hope that a street improvement of much public 


importance is about to be carried out in this: 


locality. 

In the last session. of Parliament, an Act was 
passed for the completion of the Metropolitan 
“inner circle,” as it is called for convenience, 
irrespective of form, of railway communication, 
that has been so long desired by the principal 
local authorities and by the public. The Bill, as 
brought into Parliament, included an extension 
to Bow, but for some reagon the House of Com- 
mons’ committee struck out that part of the 
preamble, and restricted the powers of the com- 
pany to the completion of the Inner Circle. The 
original design for the joining up of the Metro- 
politan and the District Railways, so that they 
might form a continuous communication, more 
or less direct, between east and west, north and 
south, was that they should respectively meet 
each other at Kensington westward, and at 
Tower-hill Station in the east. In 1864, powers 
were given to the two companies to construct 
lines to the points named, and so complete the 
circuit. As successive sections of each line were 
made and opened for traffic, the hope was kept 
alive that the scheme would be ultimately com- 
pleted; but when the District Company failed 
in the attempt to get an Act to deviate from the 
original line, and to carry their railway under 
Queen Victoria-street to a point near the Mansion 
Honse as their terminal station, and when they 
reached the present so-called Mansion House 
Station, and declared their intention, to stop 
there, hope that the circuit would be completed 
may be said to have died out. That the District 
Company at one time really intended to proceed 
eastwards to Tower-hill, is sufficiently evident 
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from the fact that a part of the line under the 
forecourt of Cannon-street Hotel is already 
actually constructed. Meantime their powers 
to construct the line have lapsed, and they are 
under no obligation to make it; whereas the 
Metropolitan are still under penalties, from which 
they are again seeking relief from Parliament, 
in powers to abandon the line from Aldgate to 
Tower-hill. It would manifestly be disastrous 
to the Me.ropolitan Company to construct at 
a great cost a line to such an unpromising 
locality for a terminus as Tower-hill, and to find 
there a hiatus between it and the Mansion House 
Station. 

This being the state of affairs, the new com- 
pany came in last session, and obtained their 
Act. The Metropolitan Company also brought 
in a Bill almost identical in its character with 
that which was passed, for the completion of the 
circuit. The Bill was withdrawn, however, on 
the promoters of the other Bill conceding clauses 
tothe satisfaction of the representatives of the 
Metropolitar. and the District Companies. 

The line as passed deviates widely from the 
Tower-hill route. It would be considerably 
shorter, being about a mile in length, and differs 
from the original in this, that it will involve 
slight interference with house property, excepting 
as relates to the street improvements proposed 
in connexion with the undertaking, and that 
constitute one of its essential features; whereas 
the Tower-hill route would have involved a 
wholesale demolition of valuable property. The 
two routes are further in strong contrast in this, 
that the one that has been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment gives promise of a much richer gathering 
ground for traffic than the other could have 
done, inasmuch as it is to pass under principal 
thoroughfares ; while the other could only have 
been approached, for the greater part of its 
length, by inferior and narrow streets. From 
the Mansion House Station the new line will pass 
along under Cannon.street to King William IV.’s 
monument, and from that point the important 
street improvements to be effected will com. 
mence in the opening up of a new street, of 60 ft. 
wide, that will proceed in a diagonal direction, 
intersecting on its way Philpot-lane and Rood. 
lane, close to which it will form a junction with 
Fenchurch.street, which will be made of uniform 
width to Aldgate, the principal removals of pro- 
perty for this purpose being opposite Mincing- 
lane and at the end of Fenchurch-buildings, 
near the entrance to the railway-station. 

The travelling public desire the completion of 
the circuit, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the Corporation of the City of London have 
long desired it, and in evidence of their bon4 fides 
in supporting the Act that has been passed, have 
voted the material support, the one of 370,0001., 
and the other of 130,0001., in consideration of 
the proposed street improvements. In support 
of the Bill, the Corporation voted last year for a 
resolution in its favour, which was carried by 
52 to 19 votes. In evidence of their desire that 
the circuit should be completed, the Corporation 
in 1870 opposed the petition of the Metropolitan 
Company for powers to abandon their Tower-hill 
Extension. In support of the Bill that has 
passed, both of the public bodies named voted 
strong resolutions. The Bill had the cordial sup- 
port, in committee, of Colonel Hogg, M.P., 
chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
Mr. Currie, City Remembrancer; and many 
other official and influential witnesses. The 
whole project was thoroughly sifted,—engineer- 
ing and estimates. The evidence of Messrs. 
Brunlees and McKerrow, engineers for the line, 
was supported by Sir J. Bazalgette, Mr. Vulliamy, 
and Mr. Haywood. The evidence and reports of 
Mr. R. Vigers, surveyor, were scrutinised by Mr. 
Goddard for the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Mr. Haywood for the City of London, and other 
eminent surveyors, and fully sustained. Sir E. 
Watkin, M.P., chairman of the Metropolitan 
Company, although he had brought in a Bill to 
accomplish the same object by the same means, 
expressed his desire that the scheme should be 
carried out by somebody, and that he was not 
an opponent. Mr. J. S. Forbes, chairman of the 
District Company, gave the Bill his unqualified 
and hearty support, as in all respects greatly 
superior to the old scheme, which would have 
been “enormously expensive,” and a much in- 
ferior route, as respects close connexion between 
stations and great public thoroughfares, and 
consequent readiness of access to the station. 

Whether the Metropolitan Company obtain 
the release they are asking for this session from 
their obligation to complete the Tower-hill ex- 








tension or not, their constructing that line will 








not complete the circuit. The District Com- 
pany will not move further; the new company 
has obtained the necessary Parliamentary powers, 
and, as appears at present, is the only party to 
whom the Metropolitan Board, the Corporation 
of London, and the public, can confidently look 
fer this much-to-be-desired consummation. 

As touching the advantages that the comple- 
tion of the circuit would secure to the Metropo- 
litan and the District Companies there cannot 
be two opinions. By the execution of the works 
authorised, and the completion of the circuit, the 
Metropolitan will be released from the obliga- 
tion to complete the costly and hopeless Tower- 
hill Extension ; they, as well as the District Com- 
pany, will obtain a large accession to their traffic 
from the three first-class stations that will be 
situated on what is now the chasm in the com- 
munication; these stations will be at Cannon. 
street Station of the South-Hastern; at East- 
cheap, close to the London Bridge thoroughfare ; 
and near Aldgate pump ; upon which the streams 
of traffic from the docks, vid Commercial-road, 
and from the East, generally, by the Mile End- 
road converge. To both companies the supply 
of the missing link, and a continuous service, 
will bring greatly-increased traffic, and very 
much increased carrying capacity. They will 
save steam and time, diminish the discomfort 
caused by blown-off steam, and the detention, 
irregularity, and unpunctuality, now inevitable. 
There is no reason, with the block system 
strictly enforced, as it is now, why they should 
not have a two minutes’ service of trains, each of 
them possibly well filled as they come up to the 
present termini, but with room to take up in 
addition probably, the present traffic. It is pal- 
pable that the completion of the circuit would 
enable the two companies to work their own 
traffic very much more economically than they 
are able to do at present, and no party can 
pessibly have a deeper or more direct interest 
than they in the execution of this project. 

The estimated capital required for the mile of 
railway is something over two millions of money, 
it is said. The Company have as good as a 
guarantee already for above one million of the 
amount ; 500,000/. from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Corporation, and Sir Hd. 
Beckett’s remark to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing, in his opposition to the Bill, 550,000/. for 
surplus land, which it is known in the City 
certain well-known capitalists are ready to give 
for the surplus property that in the new and im- 
proved streets will possess such valuable 
frontages. The fabulous prices that property 
in the City now commands make belief in the 
report indicated comparatively easy. 

In fine, if the inner circle completion scheme 
is really sound in character, hopeful as to proba- 
ble results, and fitted to prove of much public 
utility, we hope that it may be speedily and suc- 
cessfully carried into execution, as we are told is 
likely to be the case. 








A DEFENCE OF LOCAL SELF. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sir,— Local self-government is on its trial,” 
is an oft-repeated saying of the present day, but 
it is simply a stale repetition of what I have 
heard ever sinceI was a boy, and, as may be 
imagined, after nearly twenty years’ service 
under that organism, I am no chicken. Repre- 
sentative Governments are ever on their trial, 
and that is the reason of their stability, but I 
cannot help thinking that the harsh judgment 
now attempted to be propagated in certain 
quarters of such an essentially British instita- 
tion as local self-government, is the result of a 
want of sufficient practical acquaintance with 
the machinery at work, as well as an absezce of 
reflection on history. In attributing causes, I 
will endeavour to abstain from personal imputa- 
tions, and strong adjectives, as I desire only to 
offer a few arguments of defence of the present 
system, based on practical experience, and 
therefore free from any political bias. Firstly, 
I ask against what is it sought to raise clamour 
and popular prejudice? It is against the result 
of a principle, I can confidently assert, no 
statesman dare attempt to reverse, that of 
household suffrage. Let would-be reformers 
reflect on this, while they are attempting to lop 
off the long cherished local rights of the people, 
and to build up with the fragments a machine 
for taxation of crushing weight and power, 
clothed with a few gaudy continental trappings 
to dazzle the deluded ratepayer. An empire 
rose out of universal suffrage, but it is hardly 
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cost, end not only that, but the growing difficulty 
of dealing with these things at any cost. Theo- 
retic cavillers should reflect that fine gravel 
cannot be rained upon roads as quickly as hoar 
frost, nor can the slush be gathered together 
as rapidly as a thaw takes place in this change- 
able climate, and then carted miles away to 
shoots, which are growing fewer and more distant 
every year ; and this is precisely the featurewhich 
makes the removal of a heavy fall of snow in 
London almost an impossibility ; there are not a 
sufficient number of places to deposit it upon, 
and there is not plant enough available for the 
work, It is not the sort of work that general 
contractors care to put their horses and carts on, 
and it is noticeable that the surplus labour 
released by frost and snow is never entirely 
available for the purpose of dealing with it, as 
most labourers regard scavenging with great dis- 
like, and that of snow-cleansing is the most ob. 
jectionable of all. It is difficult to supply our 
ordinary gangs with the best description of 
labour, and slop and dust carmen belong to a 
limited class of the most hard-worked men in 
London. Employment of this character is not 
sufficiently attractive to cause a large supply. 
The necessity for working early and late often 
results in those engaged not being able to put on 
dry, and certainly not clean, clothing until 
the welcome Sunday arrives; and yet there are 
some who would not allow the sacred day to in- 
tervene between them and their exacting desires 
in these respects. When the weather is dry, let 


fit that a Legislature elected on the fairest prin- 
ciples applicable to local taxation, should be ex- 
pected to destroy the fabrics now based on 
those principles ; and if the vestries who are the 
representatives of the people taxed, desire to 
retain the powers with which they are 
invested, it is their right to do so according to 
the principle of taxation and representation 
going hand in hand ; and when the vestries cease 
to represent the will of the people taxed, they 
can be deprived of their power much sooner than 
a House of Commons which may fail to represent 
an altered state of public opinion, for each suc- 
cessive May election offers that facility; and, in 

ractice, there is a continual infusion of new 
blood into the local bodies; and this circumstance 
leads me toa comparison with the former con- 
stitution of many of those bodies, when plurality 
of voting self-election and large property quali- 
fications failed to enlist the services of ad- 
ministrators who could secure the continued 
confidence of the public. It was observed that 
the popularly-elected bodies did their work the 
best, and therefore Sir B. Hall provided for the 
present system of election in his scheme for the 
better Local Management of the Metropolis ; and 
it is the result of that principle, which is now 
attacked with all the furiousness of prejudice, 
fomented by place hunters, and in many cases 
by those who have been displaced from power 
by the votes of the ratepayers. I do not find in 
their ranks any of the experienced members of 
the local bodies who grapple in committees with 






























the profase and difficult details inseparably 
associated with local government, simply because 
the work of mastering those details convinces 
them that no centralised body, however gifted, 
could accomplish the work of executing the 
trust now confided tothem. It would necessarily 
fall more to a paid staff, and that is at once 
associated with increased expense, and decreased 
control, added to the other evils of beaurocracy. 
Whenever the municipal agitators seek to raise 
excitement they take advantage of a strong wind, 
or @ fall of rain or snow, and argue as if the 
ingenuity of man, especially an alderman, could 
imamediately neutralise the work of Providence, 
for I make bold to say the enemies of local 
government have never succeeded in persuading 


the public mind that there is any lack of 


integrity among the representatives of the rate- 
payers; and they have never been charged with 
the like jobbery and corruption that have prevailed 
in other councils than that of New York. No! 
somebody's boots have been dirtied, or the dust 
has affected the vision of those who have 
not troubled themselves with attempting to 
deal with the causes of such occasional dis. 
comfort, and then comes a bill of indictment 
of “incapacity” against men whom the rate. 
payers think are the fittest to be entrusted with 


' their interests. Objections do not realise the 


fact that, however great the difficulties are in 
dealing with these matters when heavy pressure 
comes, they are not so insurmountable as the 
task of raising sufficient funds to accomplish the 
work, with due regard for the feelings and wants 
of those who have to Pay. I will just show how 
oppressively the cost of removing the natural 
refuse of this large town is affecting the rate- 
payers, and then touch upon the first point, by 
way of explanation. But a few years ago the 
valne of dust was such as to produce about the 
same income as from a rate of 1d. in the pound. 
Now the cost of removal amounts to a 1d. rate. 
Cartage of road sweepings used to cost 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per load, and now as much as 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
is required, according to the district, and these 
prices make a difference of another 1d.rate. The 
cost of all other work with which we have to deal 
has advanced in similar proportions ; and while 
looking these figures in the face, the vestries 
have had to provide more efficient means of 
executing the work than was demanded of their 
predecessors; and I will show that the very 
means employed to meet the wants of the public 
have contributed largely to these effects which 
have been the subject of complaint. The com- 
posite paving of London is a proof of the tentative 
spirit which has been manifested, and thereby 
has encouraged inventiveness and ingenuity 
being directed on the best means for providing 
for a traffic unequalled in any part of the world. 
Road.rolling, as an adjunctive to macadamising, 
increases the cost ; and in consequence of the ne. 
cessary use of gravel therewith, also makes the 
roads more muddy in wet weather and more dusty 
oy 4 weather ; and then the same effect is pro. 

by the humane operation of gravelling 
and sanding frost-bound roads ; and to meet this 
the vestries have again to face the question of 


it be remembered that profuse watering produces 
similar results to wet weather, and yet, however 
frequent the watering takes place, it cannot 
effect what a shower of rain does ; the forecourts, 
areas, balconies, and even the roofs charged 
with dust, will still unavoidably continue their 
quota of annoyance. Now, with respect to the 
vexed question of frequent openings of the roads 
for various purposes, I assert that, however an- 
noying the practice is (and it is not nearly so 
annoying and troublesome to any one as to the 
custodians of the roads), it is unavoidable for the 
most part, if people desire that gas and water 
shall be conveyed into their houses through 
pipes. I know that the first thought in opposi- 
tion to this view is that “sub-ways” ought to 
be constructed. Well, we must immediately 
face the question of a ruinous cost in recon- 
structing our system of supply, but it would be 
well also to consider what would be the result ; 
there is no power to compel the companies to 
use these sub-ways, and well advised as they are 
by their engineers, the companies refuse to use 
them, and prefer to avail themselves of the power 
that Parliament confers on them by the same 
Acts under which the Vestries are constituted, 
to open the ground as may be required. Pos- 
sibly the companies and Parliament foresee what 
mere theorists shut their eyes to, viz., the 
fouling of water by escapes of gas, and also 
the dangerous explosions that might occur. 
Notwithstanding the welcome pressure of the 
soil, and the paving and concrete on pipes, I 
have seen hundreds of yards of ground blown up 
through defective joints or metal in water-pipes, 
and I have also had experience of the terrific 
effects of small | of gas into sewers and 


gullies. I use the plural advisedly; and assu- 


redly, in most points of risk, what is possible, 
will at some time become actual, and in these 
matters but a little neglect on the part of any 
one, down to the meanest workman on a job, 
may suffice, with the aid of a subway, to accom- 
plish such dire mischief as would not be com. 
pensated for by the indulgence of the expensive 
fancies of those who will not try their hand in 
using the machinery they now abuse. In refer- 
ring to the avoidable annoyances to which 
metropolitan pedestrians are subjected, I must 
point out that some blame is attributable toa 
body over which the vestries have no control. 
To the police duties are entrusted by law that 
are almost ignored, and however unwilling I am 
to say one word against a body entitled to the 
confidence of the public, yet it is a necessary 
part of thé defence I have attempted. Much 
of the dirty and incommodious state of some of 
the streets is caused by open violation of the 
Police Acts: obstructions are placed on the foot 
and carriage ways, thousands of cabmen are 
allowed to ply for hire, adding their cattle drop. 
pings to shop refuse and other litter swept out; 
carpets and mats are shaken in the streets; 
snow lies on the footways ; fish offal and garbage 
are cast on the roads; offensive matters are spilt 
from carts; and even pigs are allowed to ran 
about the streets in some localities,—all as if no 
prohibiting sections existed in the Police Acts on 
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| these points ; and, doubtless, in the mindg of 
uninformed persons the blame is cast on the 
vestries, who for such matters have only to pro. 
duce large sums half-yearly for the receiver of 
the metropolitan police, and to defray the eog 
of cleansing and cartage; but yet there ig no 
proposal to transfer the control of the force tg 
@ municipality, possibly because that angus 
assembly might be suspected of higher endg 
than the occasional removal of snow barricades, 
if the demagogue element happened to obtain 
the sway. 

I might well leave the Metropolitan Boand of 
Works to take care of itself, but as its existengs 
is bound up with the vestries, and is part of their 
power and responsibility, I must before gop. 
cluding touch slightly on its constitution, which 
has also been attacked. The mode of election 
to the Board is an important element in loca] 
self-government, as its operatives are chi 
limited tothe produce of local taxation, and it 
is right that the actions of the Board shonid 
harmonise with the representatives of the per. 
sons taxed. What has been termed the in-ang, 
in system (also applied to the Asylums Board) 
ensures the election of the cream of business 
men, selected by the ratepayers to manage their 
funds; and notwithstanding the stupendons 
works the Board have carried out, or have been 
accessory to, it has never been charged with ex. 
travagance except in a little burst of loyalty 
which the Legislature freely endorsed ; while 
owing to the sifting nature of the elections, the 
characters of the members of the Board haye 
added lustre to an institution of the cou=try, and 
Parliament has expressed its opinion thereon, 
from time to time by entrusting fresh powers to 
the Board, which is now exhibiting its enterprise 
by seeking further authority to improve, without 
oppressing this great metropolis. 

The practical conclusion I wish to be drawn 
from my arguments is not merely “to let well 
alone,” but that the ends desired by true re. 
formers may be attained by strengthening the 
powers that be, rather than by obliterating the 
traces of Anglo-Saxon liberty ; for every unpre. 
judiced observer who knows what the condition of 
the metropolis was twenty years ago, must admit 
that the local governing bodies have used their 
powers to the advantage of their constituents, 
and for the benefit of the public at large. 

A PaRocHiaL OFFICER. 








IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS AND ARCHI. 
TECTS IN REGARD TO ORDERS FOR 
“EXTRAS.” 

PATTINSON v. LUCKLEY. 


In this case, tried at the Newcastle Spring 
Assizes before Mr. Justice Field, the plain- 
tiff was Mr. John Pattinson, builder, and the 
defendant, Mr. George Luckley, a shipowner; 
but the party most interested was Mr. Gibson 
Kyle, the defendant’s architect. 

The action was brought to recover payment 
for extra work done in the erection of a house 
called Jesmond Lodge. 


Mr. Herschell, Q.C., M.P., was for the plaintiff, and 
stated that the defendant had employed his client to build 
a house, of which Mr. Gibson = was the architect, and 

the designs. Plaintiff had also been concerned in & 
prior building, and down to about three days back, he was 
still unpaid for a remaining portion of this, but for which 
322. 17s. 10d. had been paid into court. The question now 
remained as to what amount the plaintiff was now entitled 
in respect to the building of Jesmond Lodge. 

The original claim in this action was for 5217. 16s. 11d, 
and there were some supplemental particulars. The first 
payment into court was 118), 18s, 6d., and the recent vf 
ment was 32/. 17s. 10d. ; making a total of 151/. 16s. 4¢., 
which left a total of 370/. 0s. 7d., the sum now sued for. 
The plaintiff commenced to work some time before the 
contract was signed between the parties, and soon 
he commenced to work the architect began to require all 
sorts of things different.to the plan he had originally pre- 
pared, on which the tender of the plaintiff had been based 
and which, therefore, the plaintiff said was to be regarded 
as extra work, and before the contract was signed @ gres 
deal of extra work was done. At last a contract was 
made out and signed by the plaintiff, but not, he believed, 
by the defendant, e 
The contract contained printed forms and conditions 
with certain printed alterations, and amongst those printe 
rovisions was one to the effect that’ no extra work shot 

allowed for unless an order for it was given in 
and signed by the architect. i f 

The plaintiff objected to sign the contract in the form 

resented to him, because he said he had done an extra 
t of work already. : - 
He was then told by the architect that the que ee 
he had done he should be paid for according to @ set ro 
of prices attached te the contract, and the evga 
belief was, that at that time words to that ¢ ae hod 
ation r. ~ end * the ae woe c 

en referred to. Beyon oubt, 
been written there in ink, which had been scratched = 
and so scratched out that it was really imspoosiies ere ood 
ascertain what they were. One of words sommed 

and one word 





be “contractor,” another “ paid,” an : 
could be seen very plainly was “ extra,” At all events, it 
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intiff’s belief that the words were inserted on 
porte a his objection, and that they were intended to 
guarantee ayment for extra work. 

Tt was sileged on the other side, that the words, as they 

iginally stood, were to the effect that orders for extra 
= must be countersigned by Mr. Luckley, but they 
aad scratched out before any of the contractors saw them. 
But it was afterwards said, for the defendant, that the 
words were erased before plaintiff signed the contract, 

is request. : 
~~ eine said he never requested anything of the 
kind. After signing the contract, the —_ began to 
do a great amount of extra work, and from beginning to 
end he did not receive any written orders. 

It being admitted that the plaintiff had done a great 
deal of extra work, and that for none of it did he get a 
written ‘order, he (the counsel) would ask the jury to 
come to the conclusion that the reason why orders were 
not given was, that an arrangement had been made that 
they should be dispensed with. It was a significant fact, 
in reference to that, that while the architect said that no 
extra work had been done, when this action was brought 
the sum of 1187, for extra work, for which no orders were 
given, was paid into court. , ‘ 

‘After some evidence had been given in proof of the 
“extras” having been carried out, it was agreed that the 


i to be left to the j should be whether the contract 
which the plaintiff si had been altered in a material 
point after he had signed it. 


The plaintiff then swore that he saw Mr. Gibson Kyle, 
the architect, take up his pen and write on the contract 
words which he understood to be to the effect that a 
written order was not. to be required for extra work, and 
which words were now erased. 

Mr. Gibson Kyle said he never wrote any such words, 
and that the words which were erased from the contract 
were erased at the wish of the plaintiff himself. The 
words were that orders for extra work were to be counter- 
signed by the proprietor: These words the plaintiff 
wished erased, and they were erased. ; 

Mr, Anderson, in the employ of Mr. Kyle, the architect, 
said the addition to the eighth condition, which was to 
the effect that extras must be signed by the architect, and 
countersigned by the proprietor, was on the conditions 
before the contract was signed by the plaintiff. He 
remembered the plaintiff ain g a complaint about it. 
He said the clause would stop the progress of the work, 
inasmuch as Mr. Luckley, being often from home, they 
would have to wait until his return before they could get 
any extras that might be required. : 

Mr. Edmond said the words attached to the eighth 
condition were written in by him before the 13th of May, 
when plaintiff signed the contract, and were, “‘ All orders 
for extras shall be signed by the architect, and counter- 
signed by the proprietor.” 

Mr, Williams, Q.C., for the defendant, observed that 
the verdict of the jary would not affect. the character of 
the defendant; but upon it depended the character and 
reputation of the architect he employed, Mr. Kyle. The 
charge brought by the plaintiff against the architect was 
of a most serious kind, It was that, having inserted in a 
document a clause for the benefit of the plaintiff, he after- 
wards, deliberately, for his own purposes, in order to de- 
prive the plaintiff of the benefit of that clause, erased it. 
And not only, if what the plaintiff had said was true, 
had he done that,—not only had he been guilty of what 
the learned judge would tell them was a fraud, but he 
goes into the witness-box and declares that he did no- 
thing of the sort. opel oe 

Mr. Bruce, junior counsel for the plaintiff, in reply, 
said his client had done the work for the defendant, and 
had a right to be paid for it; and all that the plaintiff 
wanted was that the matter should be referred to some 
one who would fix the amount due according to the 
schedule of prices. It was evident that Mr. Kyle had 
made some mistake, for since the assizes commenced, 
money, now admitted to be due for that work, had been 
paid into court. The question was a question of time, 
Admitted that an alteration of the conditions was made, 
the question was, was it made before or after the 
agreement was signed by the plaintiff? His learned 
friend had said that Mr. Kyle’s reputation was at 
stake, The plaintiff’s reputation was just as dear 
to him; and the question was whether they could rely 
upon Mr, Kyle’s recollection as totime. Another ques- 
tion was, What were the words? Was his client correct 
in his recollection of the words, which he said were 
written before he signed the contract? He thought the 

would agree that the words which were said for the 
endant to be ‘‘ countersigned by the proprietor,”’ were 
“acknowledged by the proprietor.” 

The learned judge commented on the conflicting evi- 
dence of the plaintiff and the architect, and his two 
clerks, upon what the words added to the 8th condi- 
tion were, and as to when they were erased, and directed 
the jury to decide whether the words were what the plain- 
tiff said they were, or what Mr, Kyle and the other wit- 
nesses declared them to be, aud when the erasure of the 
words was made. 

. The jury having given a verdict for the plaintiff, the 
judge submitted to the jury the following questions in 
Writing :—First, whether the words which were written 

in the conditions, and have been erased, were to the 
éifect that no written order should be required for extras, 
or to the effect that written orders should be signed by 
the architect, and countersigned by the proprietor ? 

Secondly.—Whether the words, whatever they were, 
Were erased by be before or after the contract was 
signed by the plaintiff on the 15th May. 

: fhirdly.—W ere they so erased before or after the con- 
ditions were signed by the plaintiff on the 31st May ? 

jury found by striking out the words “or to the 
effect that written orders should be signed by the archi- 
+ my and countersigned by the proprietor, ” meaning that 
- effect of the words was what was stated in the first 
clause of the question. To the second question, the 
auswer was, that the words were erased r the 15th 
May, and as to the third question, they were erased after 
the 31st of May. 
_The learned judge then entered “verdict for the plain- 
for an amount of damages, subject to the award of 
F ntleman to be hereafter n , with leave for the 
ee it to move upon any point of law that may be 

The case has excited considerable interest amon 

architects and builders in the North of England. - 








The Crawley Estate, Hampshire.—Mr. 
Kennard is about to erect a mansion on this 
estate (near Stockbridge), at a cost of 50,0001. 
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THE BUILDING ACT AND THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the Lambeth Police-court Mr. Arthur 
Timewell, of Brixton, was summoned before 
Mr. Ellison by Mr. Parsons, District. Surveyor of 
Lambeth, for an infringement of the Building 
Act. 


Mr. Parsons stated that having discovered a large 
chimney commenced by the defendant at the Brixton 
Baths, he wrote to inform him that he must not proceed 
without the approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
as required the 56th section of the Act. In conse- 

uence of this intimation, he shortly after received a 
wing, signed by the chairman and Superintending 
Architect of the Board, with a letter of approval. This 
drawing he returned to the Superintending Architect as 
being insufficient in detail to enable him to exactly 
ascertain what was intended to be done, and requesting 
more explicit instructions. In reply, the drawing was 
returned with a letter stating that the approval was given 
on condition that the foundations be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Building Act, and 
to the satisfaction of the district — and that 
the superstructure be also erected to the satisfaction 
of the district surveyor; and that if the concrete 
and solid ground were not sufficient, he had power to 
require more, in accordance with the first schedule 
preliminary, and that if he required a cap to the shaft 
the builder must make it. On examination, he foun 
that the shaft had been carried ap perpendicularly from 
the base for a height of some 12 ft., instead of tapering, 
as shown on the drawing, and he accordingly served a 
notice on the defendant to take it down; and, in comse- 
quence of a failure to comply with this notice, he applied 
to the magistrate for anorder. He further stated that he 
had not been able as yet to examine the foundations to 
see whether they were in accordance with the drawing 
sent to him; but after the statement. in the letter above 
mentioned, which put the responsibility on him of re- 
quiring anything to be done which in his opinion was re- 
quisite, he should be glad to know whether the magistrate 
would make an order if he, the district surveyor, was of 
opinion that the concrete foundations ought to be entirely 
below the level of the great body of water in the adjoin- 
ing bath, in view of a possible leak at some future time. 

The magistrate, after examining the Act of Parliament, 
said that the building was a special building to which the 
rules of the Act were inapplicable, and that the builder 
under the 56th section had to obtain the approval of the 
Board to a plan and particulars; and that it was the duty 
of the district he. under section 61, to see such plan 
carried out. If he found any deviations, he must proceed 
to give notice of amendment, under section 45, Had he 
done so? The district surveyor handed him a copy of the 
notice, and said that in consequence of a default in com- 
pliance with such notice he made his complaint under 
section 46, 

The magistrate said that the wording of the notice was 
‘*to amend so much of the shaft as is built m a manner 
not in accordance with the plan and particulars approved 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works.” But when he 
came to read the letler‘of consent signed by the architect, 
he found it was no approval of the Board at all; it was 
simply a letter saying that the chimney shaft might be 
built, if built to the satisfaction of the district surveyor. 
He was of opinion that it was the business of the Board 
to distinctly approve or disapprove of such plan and Pe 
ticulars, and not to give such a conditional approval as 
was conveyed in the letter. It would then be the duty of 
the surveyor to see that the plan was carried out, and he 
clearly had no right to require or permit any deviation, 
The letter of consent said that it was “upon condition 
that the foundation of the shaft be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Building Act,” but the approval 
of the Board was requisite distinctly, because it was a 
building to which the rules of the Act were inapplicable, 
The district surveyor had summoned the defendant for 
doing something contrary to the plan and particulars ap- 
proved by the Board, and he should dismiss the summons 
on the ground that no legal approval had been given. 

The district surveyor said that he supposed his course 
would be to proceed against the defendant, unless he 
obtained the clear approval of the Board, unincumbered 
with any conditions such as then referred to by the learned 
magistrate. . 

The magistrate said that time should be given to the 
defendant to make his application, and then, 1f he cou 
not produce the unconditional approval of the Board, he 
should order the building to be taken down. 

Summons dismissed aceordingly. 








‘ CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 


Ata period when the relations of capital and 
labour are not in such a satisfactory condition as 
we could wish, and the strike and lock-out in 
South Wales are productive of misery and pri- 
vation to large numbers of the community who 
subsist by manual labour, it is interesting to 
note what commercial enterprise, combined with 
enlightened practical benevolence, can effect in 
promoting the best interests of the employer and 
the employed by cementing good feeling, and 
the hearty co-operation of both for the common 
weal. 

In Brayley and Britton’s“ Beautiesof England 
and Wales,” published in 1803, we find the 
following description of a part of the county of 
Darham :—“* On the banks of the Derwent, 
about one mile from its junction with the Tyne, 
is Swalwell, a place famous for its iron works, 
which were originally established here about the 
year 1691, by Mr. Ambrose Crowley, who, from 
the humble condition of a common blacksmith, 
‘raised himself to affluence and nobility by his 
industry, invention, and vigorous perseverance 
in promoting the trade and manufactures of his 
‘country. All this part of Durham, comprehend. 





ing Swalwell, Winlaton, Winlaton Mill, High 
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and Law Team, é&c., may be said to have been 
colonised by him, for the situation being favour- 
able for the purpose, he removed hither his 
manufactures from Sunderland, and by the mul- 
titudes. of workmen employed was the distri 
peopled. The variety of articles manufactured 
here is immense, and, speaking in general terms, 
almost every form of which iron and steel are 
capable, is here produced. Anchors of the largest 
size, mooring chains, saws, nails, mattocks, hoes, 
spades, cast-iron pots, kettles, &c., are among 
the goods manufactured, and conveyed to the 
various dockyards, the East and West Indies, 
and many other parts of the world... .. 

The name of Ambrose Crowley is remem. 
bered with veneration and respect. The 
tions which he formed for the government of the 
workmen and the establishments he arranged for 
their benefit have been attended with the most 
salutary effects. The code of laws which he 
drew up, with certain amendments and additions 
that have since been deemed expedient, have, to 
a certain extent, superseded the general law of 
the land, and become locally established. To 
put these laws in execution, a court of arbitra- 
tion (chosen from the {superior classes of those 
employed) was constituted at Winlaton, to be 
holden every three weeks, for hearing and deter- 
mining cases among the workmen, to which all 
had an appeal. The fees are fixed beyond inno. 
vation, at a moderate rate. This institution has 
the most happy and extensive use. It quiets the 
differences of the people, settles their claima to 
justice in an easy and expeditious manner, pre- 
serves them from the expense and distress of 
common law, and the noisome miseries of a 
prison. As a further protection to civilisation, 
schools are established at Winlaton, Winlaton 
Mill, and Swalwell, for the sole benefit of the 
workmen’s children, where they are instructed 
in reading, writing, and accounts. The poor and 
distressed were also objects of the founder's 
solicitude, and he appointed a surgeon for the 
relief of all the persons employed, by whose 
timely assistance many lives and limbs have 
been preserved to the public. When a workman 
is ill, he has money advanced by the agent. 
When superannuated or disabled, he has a weekly 
maintenance; and when he dies his family is 
provided for. Each of the workmen is allowed 
a convenient house, with plenty of coal, and a 
small piece of land for a garden.” 

Such examples as the foregoing were not alto- 
gether rare in the eighteenth century among 
large employers of labour, as the annals of some 
of those captains of industry will show. Of one 
of them, the founder of the Soho Works at Bir- 
mingham, it was said that “he reigned in the 
hearts of those that were in his employment ” ; 
and the editor of the “Lives of the Engineers” 
gives this tribute to his worth:—*“In fine, 
Matthew Boulton was a noble, manly man, 
and a true leader of men, lofty-minded, intel. 
ligent, energetic, and liberal; he*was one of 
those who constitute the life-blood of a nation, 
and give force and dignity to the national 
character.” 

These men well understood and applied the 


Iq | Maxim that “Property has its duties as well as 


its rights,” and they had their reward in the 
cheerful and devoted services of the people 
whom they employed. J. H. 








THE SEWERAGE AND HOUS# DRAINAGE 
OF LAMBETH. 


Tre Bye-laws Committee of the Lambeth 
Vestry have issued a Report showing the extent 
of sewers and house drainage which have been 
carried out in the parish since the passing of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act in 1856. 
From this document it appears that about 
twenty-six miles and 650 of brick sewers 
of various sizes, and about thirty miles of pipe 
sewers of various sizes, have been constructed 
by the Vestry, and that upwardsof 206,000/. have 
been expended in works appertaining to sewer- 
age and drainage. The Report adds that the 
sewerage of the parish may be regarded as prac- 
tically completed, as but little more than recon- 
structions remains to be done, and these may be 
accomplished by degrees as necessity or oppor- 
tunity occurs. Exclusive of main drainage, the 
sewerage has been effected at a.cost of 4d. in 
the pound, proving, the Report. states, that the 
expenditure has not fallen oppressively upon the 
ratepayers. The report farther properly ob- 
serves that while the construction of proper 
sewers is a requisite foundation for sanitary im- 
provement, it is necessary that it shall be 
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followed by complete house-drainage, so as to 
secure the benefit ; and it adds that this branch 
of work has not been neglected. All property 
built since 1856 may be considered well 
drained, the only exceptions being where un- 
principled men have failed to carry out the work 
in accordance with the rnles of the Vestry, and 
these cases are not numerous. The Report adds 
that cess-pools may be said to be abolished in the 
parish, and the statistics of health and death 
rate show that satisfactory results have attended 


upon the drainage works. 








THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS IN LEEDS. 


Turse buildings are being pushed forward 
with great rapidity, and the machinery annexe 
will be completed before the date of the con. 
tract. 

The grand hall is 186 ft. long by 98 ft. wide, 
the span of the nave is 60 ft., the ribs are 
constructed in three thicknesses, and bolted to. 
gether on Captain Fowke’s principle, being well 
trussed at the heads and haunches; the height 
from the floor to the ridge is 65 ft. 

The machinery annexe is 194 ft. long, and 39 ft. 
wide, all built of timber, with two floors, the 
ground floor being designed for machinery and 
the floor over for models and medals, &c. 

The roof of the building is constructed on the 
same principle as the grandhall. The buildings 
have been designed and are being carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. William Bake- 
well, architect, of Leeds. Messrs. Whiteley & Co. 
are the contractors for the grand hall, and Messrs. 
Boothman & Broomhead for the machinery an- 
nexe. The total area of the buildings, including 
portion of the old Cloth Hall, which will be 
utilised, will exceed 9,000 superficial yards. 








PENRITH WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


THE Board of the West Ward Union have 
received designs for the new workhouse to be) 
built at Shap from nine architects, namely, from 
Mr. J. P. Jackman, Hounslow; Mr. Mawson, 
Penrith; Mr. D. Birkett, Carlisle; Mr. J. J. 
Bradshaw, Bolton, Lancashire ; Mr. W. H. Spaull, 
Oswestry; Mr. Stephen Shaw, Kendal; Mr. J. 
Starkie, Kendal; Messrs. W. Perkins & Sons, 
Leeds; and Messrs. C. 8. & A. J. Nelson, Leeds. 
The lowest estimate was 3,0001., and the highest 
5,1001. Mr. Jameson, after reading the specifi- 
cations sent with one set of plans, said the 
thickness of the walls was not stated; further, 
it appeared that everything was to be left in the 
hands of the architect. A Member: You must 
have an architect. Mr. Jameson: Yes; but I 
say make use of the architect, and don’t let the 
architect make use of you. It was decided that 
Mr. Hasell, Capt. Markham, Rev. S. Whiteside, 
Mr. Parkin, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Longrigg should 
examine the plans, and that Mr. Slee, builder, 
should be called in to assist the committee in 
their examination. 








RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

In a paper ‘On Railway Statistics, 1873-4,” 
recently readatthe Institution of Civil Engineers, 
by Mr. John Thornhill Harrison, C.E., the 
statistics of railway income and expenditure in 
1873 were compared with those of 1868-9, with 
a view to ascertain more especially the effects of 
the altered policy towards third-class passengers, 
the lessons taught by past experience, and the 
policy those lessons suggested for future 
adoption. The total expenditure on the railways 
of the United Kingdom amounted, in December, 
1873, to 588,320,3081., having increased by 
86,000,0007. since 1867, or more than 17 per 
cent. in six years. The net receipts had risen 
from 19,631,0471.in 1867 to 26,989,1521. in 1873, 
or 37} per cent. in six years. In the same 
time the receipts from passenger traffic rose 
steadily from 17,936,0001. to 23,854,000/., or 
nearly 33 per cent. ; and the receipts from goods 
traffic from 21,544,0001. to 31,822,0001., or nearly 
47 per cent. 

Between 1855 and 1873 the length of lines 
opened was nearly doubled; so were the 
passenger receipts. The actual number of 
trains running with passengers per mile 
open was probably about the same in 
1873 as in 1855, whilst the goods trains 
were one and a half time as many in 18738 as 
in 1855. This question of the growing pre. 
ponderance of goods traffic on some railways 
had apparently an important bearing on the 
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cumulation of traffic towards the centres of com- 
mercial and industrial activity multiplied the 
number of both passenger and goods trains, and 
greatly increased the liability to collision. Ac- 
cidents from this cause clustered round such 
places as Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
The occurrence of collisions in these positions 
suggested the importance of having lines of rail 
for passenger traffic alone whenever the number 
of trains daily exceeded a certain number. This 
precautionary measure had been adopted on 
some lines, and should be enforced in every 
case. 

Passing to the subject of passenger traffic, and 
taking the same twenty railways selected pre- 
viously as fairly representing the entire system, 
it would be observed, that the total passenger 
receipts increased 19 per cent. in four years 
and a half from 1868-9 to 1873, and the number of 
passengers increased 47 per cent. during the same 
period ; the increase in receipts being 3,617,9001., 
and of passengers, 107,246,900. This increase, 
both in numbers and receipts, was due almost 
entirely to the great facilities for travelling given 
to third-class passengers. Thus the number of 
third-class passengers increased nearly 17 per 
cent. ; that of second-class passengers decreased 
upwards of 15 per cent., and of first-class 
passengers increased nearly 77 per cent. The 
receipts from first-class passengers had increased 
nearly 8 per cent., from second-class passengers 
had decreased nearly 25 per cent., and from 
third-class passengers increased upwards of 75 
per cent. The net results were, therefore, de- 
cidedly in favour of the liberal policy towards 
third.class passengers initiated in April, 1872, 
by the Midland Railway Company. 








A HINT TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 


Tre Government of India uses annually about 
20,000 barrels of Portland cement, which is im- 
ported from England at a cost of 11. 4s. 8d. per 
barrel. For some time past the officers of the 
Public Works Department have been of opinion 
that they were paying too much for the com. 
modity ; and experiments lately undertaken by 
Mr. Dejoux, of Calcutta, and Colonel Gulliver, 
officiating chief engineer, Bengal Irrigation 
Branch, are said to prove that cement of equal 
quality can be manufactured in Calcutta for less 
than half the cost, thus holding out a prospect 
of an annual saving of about 12,0001.a year. A 
report to this effect was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and the authorities appealed to 
the Supreme Government to sanction the estab- 
lishment of acement manufactory. The Govern- 
ment of India declined to adopt this course, on 
the ground that it would be premature, “as the 
value of Mr. Dejoux’s process is largely de- 
pendent on the continued importation of chalk 
in present quantities and at present prices. It 
seems advisable, therefore, before establishing a 
factory for the article in India, to make the 
matter publicly known in the hope that either 
the manufacture may be undertaken by private 
enterprise, or that it may lead to a reduction in 
price.” At the same time, the Secretary of 
State for India has been asked to cause inquiries 
to be made of some of the large building firms 
as to whether cement cannot be supplied on con- 
tract from England on more advantageous terms 
than those now prevailing. 








LIVERPOOL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE present premises in Renshaw-street 
having been found insufficient for the require- | 
ments of the members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and there being, more. 
over, a desire to enlarge the area of the opera- 
tions of the Society, steps were recently taken 
to procure more commodious premises, and the 
result has been the initiatory movement for the 
erection of a new block of buildings in Mount.- 
pleasant, in all respects suited to the require- 
ments of this flourishing and increasing body of 
youngmen. The estimated cost of the proposed 
new premises, all things included, is about 
16,5001. Towards that amount 9,0001. have been 
already promised, leaving about 7,5001. to be 
provided to exonerate the building from debt. 
Mr. Henry Vale, of that town, has been chosen 
the architect for the new erection, which will be 
in the domestic Gothic of the thirteenth century, 
adapted to modern requirements. Messrs. Holme 
& Nicol are the contractors, and Mr. Webster is 
the clerk of the works. 





number of accidents from collisions. The ac. 
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grey bricks, with red Runcorn stone i 

The cornices will be of patent red moulded terra, 
cotta. The pillars to the main entrance door. 
ways will be of polished red Aberdeen granite 


above in red Runcorn stone, with inscriptions 
running around the pointed arches, and carved 
foliage in the hollows of the arch-moulds., 








THE NEW STREET FROM OXFORD STREET 
TO OLD STREET. 
PREPARATIONS for the construction of the new 
street from Oxford-street to Old-street eastward, 
opening out the communication between the last. 
named street and Shoreditch, have been going 
forward during thé present week. Asis already 


understood, the new street eastward from Oxford. 


street will be along Hart-street, passing along 
the south side of Bloomsbury-square. The 
intended new thoroughfare will intersect several 
houses and shops at the east end of Hart-street, 
and include a block of seven houses at the south. 
east angle of Southampton-row, six houses and 
shops on the north side of Orange-street, and 
six houses and places of business on the west 
side of Kingsgate-street, Holborn, together with 
@ number of houses in St. John-street, Clerken. 
well. The materials of these several houses 
have been sold by Messrs. Stuart Barker & 
Son, in nearly 100 lots, and will be immediately 
demolished for the formation of the new thorough. 
fare. Other blocks of property in the neigh. 
bourhoods of Theobald’s-road, King’s-road, 
Leather-lane, Gray’s-inn-road, and Clerkenwell. 
green, through which the new street will pass, 
will shortly be sold and cleared away. 








ERECTION OF SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 


In the House of Commons, on the 25th ult., in 
reply to Mr. Dalrymple, Lord Sandon said that 
loans to the amount of 883,000/. had been 
sanctioned for the erection of Board schools in 
Scotland, and applications for loans to the 
amount of 95,0001. were now under consideration. 
A total sum of about 2,000,0007. would he 
required for the erection of schools in Scotland. 

As we recorded in our number for the 13th ult., 
considerable activity is shown in the progress 
of school building in Scotland. In the most 
remote villages and townships schools are spring- 
ing up, or the old school-houses are being re- 
modelled, and a general preparation for the 
education of the rising generation that had 
scarcely ever been thought of is now going on, which 
must prove beneficial to the community at large. 
These school buildings, too, are mostly of an 
ornamental character, built under the superin- 
tendence of architects who take a pride in 
making them landmarks, almost as prominent as 
the churches, and commanding due respect. 








BRICKMAKING. 

Sir,—Your readers, who are manufacturers, 
will no doubt be interested in the remarks of 
Mr. Del Campo, to which you gave prominence 
in your issue of Feb. 27, relating to Brickmaking 
in Holland, but will probably take exception to 
some of his conclusions; notably that referring 
to an excess of water in the clay. The metal. 
like ring of the fired brick is due more to the 
nature of the clay than the quantity of water it 
contains when moulded. The Stourbridge and 
Cornish firebricks are moulded very soft, 1.¢» 
with a large addition of water to the clay; also 
the Leicestershire white bricks ; but these have 
not nearly so metallic a ring as the vitreous 


‘bricks made from stiff white clays of Dorset 


or Devon, nor as the dry moulded bricks made 
by the late Beacon Hill Company, at Poole, in 
Dorset. ’ 
Thus, if persons were to be guided in their 
selection of the best and most durable building 
brick by a knowledge of the fact that they 
were moulded either by machinery or hand, of 
very moist clay, they would be led into error. 
The machinery described by Mr. Del Campo 
is well known in England, being identical, so far 
as I gather, with that patented by Mr. P. 
Bawden, of London, which is certainly the 
simplest of any I have seen, but, like all other 
machines, not best altel to ons worielg Je =. 
A thoroughly good facing brick, im 
to is whigh needs not to be stuccoed 
over, but can show an honest front of its own, 
is @ great desideratum, and any information 
which tends in the direction of such being pro 
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THE HOUR SYSTEM. 


—If a man in my employ give me one hour’s notice 
to leave my employment any time during the week, am I 
pound to pay him at the expiration of that hour? or, if I 
make him wait till the usual pay-time, can he make me pa 
him for the full week the same as if he worked the fi 
week P a A Youne BuripeEr. 
#* The question is said to be unsettled. What has 


pecome the custom ? 


Sir, 








WHO WANTS A CEILING? 


Sre,—Our parish church is about to be rebuilt, and we 
are shortly to commence the work of taking down. In 
my chancel there is a flat ceiling 35 ft. long by 18 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ornamented by bold scroll-work of the acanthus 
jeaf, having an alto-relief ellipse in the centre, well 
treated with classical foliage, and a cornice filled in with 
enrichments, &c. This ceiling was put up by Bishop 
Turner, when he restored the chancel in memory of his 
wife, in the year 1678." , : 

‘As the roof of the chancel is to be restored to its ori- 

inal pitch, I should be glad to hear of any one who might 

ike to remove this curious work of art, and who would 
find a home for it in some building more fitted for it than 
the chancel of a church, 

The church is situated about four miles from Royston 
Railway Station, and about thirty-six miles from London, 

Therfield Rectory. Joun G, Hatz, 








VARIORUM. 


Tuer second edition of ‘Spon’s Architect’s 
and Builder’s Pocket-Book of Useful Memoranda 
and Prices” (Charing-cross) will be found a very 
useful pocket companion. It is edited by Mr. 
William Young, of Exeter Hall.——* The Prac- 
tical Carver and Gilder’s Guide, and Picture- 
frame Maker’s Companion”? (Kent & Co.) 
contains useful instruction in gilding picture. 
frames, re-gilding old work, gilding on glass, 
silvering plate-glass, hanging pictures, cleaning 
pictures, restoration of oil paintings, mitreing 
picture-frames, fitting up and mounting, mount 
cutting, and French polishing, varnishing, and 
staining.——We learn from a notice of Ardross 
Castle, Ross-shire, the residence of Mr. Alexander 
Matheson, M.P., which appears in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, that since 1846, when the property 
passed into Mr. Matheson’s possession by pur- 
chase, 5,000 acres of plantations have been laid 
down, over 4,000 acres of land reclaimed, and 
upwards of 60 miles of private roads made. In 
the course of nine years, 2,600 acres of land 
have been reclaimed by means of trenching, 
draining, liming, &c., 67 miles of dykes and 11 
miles of wire fencing erected, 28 miles of road 
made, and 3,000 acres of land enclosed and planted, 
such works going on simultaneously with drain- 
ing and the erection of new farm buildings. In 
1846 the population on{the estate was only 109, 
while the number now is nearly 500. In 1846 
there were 11 bachelors out of 19 tenants; 
now there are only three out of 37, which 
fact speaks cheeringly of the happy connexion 
between agricultural improvements, and the 
increase of a happy and contented peasantry.——. 
The Sanitary Record says,—‘In France the 
problem of furnishing the artisan with a dwell. 
ing and workshop combined has been success- 
fully carried out by a joint-stock company, and 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Rue del’ Indus- 
trie, consisting of nineteen dwellings, has just 
been completed. ach of these houses has 
been designed especially for the accommodation 
of the men who carry on their work at home, 
and the appliances for their business have also 
been attended to, in addition to the comforts of 
the private part of the house, the two depart. 
ments being kept totally distinct. The use of 
steam power is disseminated throughout the 
whole street by means of: shafting for those 
whose business may require mechanical power, 
with arrangements for carrying off the waste 
fumes of industry. Of course this class of dwell- 
ing is only within the means of the higher class of 
workmen and artisans, and is more suitable to 
such towns as Sheffield and Birmingham than 
London ; but there seems to be no earthly reason 
Why some such reform as that we have indicated 
should not be carried out for the benefit of the 
Poorer class of working men and women. This 
would be a considerable step towards decreasing 
the spread of contagious diseases among all classes 
of the community, and improving materially the 
moral condition of the working classes.” ——The 
Pictorial World offers the following suggestion :— 
— the overcrowding and noise in the streets 
: our large towns are attracting the attention 
of every man who has an idea for an under. 
ground railway or a silent pavement, why does 
nO one think of the relief which might be given 
~ carrying aérial,wire railways along our prin. 





this. ey one is apparently much later in date than 


cipal thoroughfares ? More than half the traffic 
of a big town is of a perfectly regular kind, and 
consists in the transfer of goods from one station 
or dock to another, along a regular route. 
Nothing would be easier than to have along these 
well-ascertained routes just such wire railways 
as are in use in many mountainous places to 
convey the produce of soil or mines to the 
nearest roadway. The cost of them is small, 
the risk in using them slight, and they 
certainly, by relieving traffic, would make 
more room than they would take.’—— 
Cassell’s Technical Educator speaks as to the 
utility of screw-bolts:—‘‘The strength with 
which they hold the parts together is very re- 
markable. Not only does a bolt bring the parts 
into intimate contact, but it keeps them there. 
In fact, if the screw be properly made, and the 
size of the nut properly proportioned, the bolt 
may be considered as formed of solid iron when 
once the nut is screwed home. But wrought 
iron, when good, requires a force of twenty tons 
per square inch of section to tear it asunder; 
consequently a nut whose diameter is an inch 
will not be overcome by a force less than about 
fifteen tons. Though the two means just 
mentioned are the most important, yet there are 
several subsidiary reasons why bolts are so 
extensively used. A bolt consists only of two 
parts, for the nut requires no catch to prevent it 
from slipping back along the screw after it has 
been brought home. This is due to friction. 
Without friction every nut would require to be 
provided with some complicated arrangement to 
prevent its motion. Bolts connecting parts 
subject to extreme vibration can generally have 
their nuts kept tight by the simple process of 
screwing a second nut down home on the top of 
the first. Another great practical convenience 
of bolts is the very different sizes of the work 
they can grasp. A bolt 12 in. long, and with 
2 in. of screw on the end, can bind together 
any two pieces whose united thickness is a little 
greater than 10 in. and a little less than 12 in. 
But with the simple addition of washers—which 
are little iron plates with holes large enough to 
allow the bolt free passage—a 12-in. bolt can be 
made to grasp any two pieces whose united 
thickness is less than 1 ft. Bolts require very 
little to be done to the work to which they are 
applied. All that is necessary is that a hole be 
bored large enough to admit the bolt. It is 
not necessary that this hole fit closely ; a loose 
fit acts as well as a tight one.’”——-In the course 
of the summer Mr. 8. C. Hall will publish 
another temperance tale in verse; stimulated, 
no doubt, by the success of “The Trial of Sir 
Jasper.” The new poem is entitled “ An Old 
Story.” The author in his announcement states 
that he has tried to make the book broader and 
more comprehensive in details than its pre- 
decessor, treating, indeed, every phase of the 
horrible vice; adding prose notes from the 
authorities by whom he has been principally 
guided. Every page will be illustrated, and 
there will be twenty-six full-page engravings by 
twenty-six leading artists of the age, drawn 
expressly for the book. 








Miscellanen, 


Death of Sir Gouldsworthy Gurney.— We 
regret to record the death of Sir Gouldsworthy 
Garney, knight, at the age of 80. In 1823 he 
invented the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, for which 
he received the gold medal of the Society of 
Arts. He was the inventor of the lime-light 
and the magnesium-light, and he first produced 
the startingsof the magnetic needle by electrical 
cross-currents from the voltaic battery, which 
formed the basis of the electric telegraph. He 
also invented the Bude-light, the oil-vapour.tight, 
the high-pressure steam-jet, the tubular boiler, 
and many other improvements in the use of 
steam. In 1839 he ran a steam-carriage of his 
invention on the;common high road from London 
to Bath at the rate of fourteen miles an hour ; 
and the use shortly after of his high-pressure 
steam-jet suddenly increased the rate of railway 
locomotives from twelve to thirty miles an hour. 
In 1852 he arranged the ventilation of the new 
Houses of Parliament ; and in 1863 Mr. Gurney 
received the honour of knighthood. 


Girders from Belgium. — Letters from 
Belgium state that a contract for 800 tons of 
girders is now in courseof execution in Belgiam 
on Manchester account, The Cockerill Company 
has also obtained an English order for 10,000 





steel tires. é 





‘ Remarkable Printing.—The “Victory” 

Printing Machine Company have invented a 
machine which can turn out of hand, ready for 
the readers’ use, no less than 6,000 copies of a 

work, containing in all twenty-four pages of 
printed matter, pasted and bound together, 

without the aid of the manipulative art of 
folding, stitching, and binding. The machine in 
question has been made tothe orderof Messrs. J. B. 

Foord & Co., New York, printers of the Christian 
Union, and has cost between 3,000/. and -4,0000. 
The machine measures 27 ft. in length, two. 
thirds of which are taken up by the printing 
proper, and the remainder by the production of 
the cover, which can be worked, if desired, in 
different colours. There are but four cylinders, 
two of which bear the type, the other two being 
necessary for giving the impression. The opera- 
tion of “feeding” is entirely dispensed with; the 
machine regulates its own supply, and in very 
little more than a second a sheet of clean paper 
passes in at one end, and comes out at the other 
in the form of a well-cut and solidly-bound book. 
At oue end is placed a continuous roll of paper, 
measuring about four miles in length, and this 
having been attached to the machine, is first of 
all pasted right along the back which has to fit 
into the cover, by means of two small boxes at 
the top. The sheet then passes down between 
one pair of cylinders and receives the first im. 
pression ; then it movesin a backward direction, 
is pasted on the reverse side, cut at the exact 
length, and, after making in all some thirteen 
movements, travels towards the extreme end of 
the machine, where it meets the cover, which 
has been printed simultaneously with the book, 
and is thrown off, as before stated, as a complete 
bound volume at the rate of 6,000 an hour ! 


Gas and Water Works.—In reply to Mr. J. 
Colman, Mr. Sclater-Booth stated in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that it was not the in. 
tention to introduce a Bill for the better enabling 
municipal corporations and sanitary authorities 
to acquire water and gas works.’ It might be 
convenient, however, that he should shortly state 
what were the existing facilities for these objects, 
and what alterations would be made by the 
Public Health Bill. Under the present law 
local authorities could purchase existing water 
works by agreement, and could provide water 
works where no companies already supplied 
water, or where the supply was not sufficient. 
for the requirements of the public health. The 
Public Health Bill would extend these powers 
by enabling the local authorities to extend the 
mains outside the district and to supply water 
to the authority of an adjoining place. With 
regard to gas works, local authorities had no 
power to construct or purchase gas works. They 
could only contract. for the supply of public 
lights ; but the Bill now before the House would 
enable them to purchase gasworks by agree- 
ment. 


Dining-halls for Working Men.—It is 
proposed to establish in Liverpool a limited 
liability company, with a capital of 20,000/., in 
shares of 101. each, for the purpose of erecting 
dining-halls for working men. The halls will be 
first established in the neighbourhood of the 
north and south docks, for the accommodation of 
the thousands of men employed there; and one 
great aim of the scheme is to encourage tempe- 
rance. Each of the halls will contain four rooms. 
The first will be a refreshment-room, where tea, 
coffee, cold meat, and other wholesome food can 
be had at the lowest possible cost. There will 
also be a dining-room, into which the wives of 
the men can take their husbands’ dinners, and 
fires will be provided for warming the food, free 
of charge. Then there will be a smoking-room, 
where the men can enjoy a pipe without having 
to pay for the accommodation ; and lastly there 
will be a reading-room, well supplied with news- 


papers. 

Improvements in Sheffield.—The town is 
approaching a vital point in the preparation of 
its scheme of street improvements. The plan, for 
which a provisional order has been obtained, is 
now to be submitted to Parliament for confirma. 
tion. Several owners have petitioned against it, 
on the ground that they object to part with more: 
of their property than is really wanted for the 
widening of the streets. We sincerely hope 
that conflict will be avoided, for we have reason 
to believe that the petitioners desire neither to 
obstruct improvement nor to be the occasion of 
litigation and strife ; and as the Corporation can 
have none but legitimate public objects to pro- 
mote, there is surely the chance of a reasonable 
and friendly arrangement.— Sheffield Independent. 
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Terrible Accident in a Church.—A ter- 
rible accident occurred in St. Andrew’s Church, 
New York, on the 25th ult. It appears that, 
adjoining the church, was a tall narrow store, 
gix stories in height, whose interior wasconsumed 
by fire on the 12th of January, leaving its iron 
front and brick side-walls standing. St. Andrew’s 
Church, a Roman Catholic place of worship, was 
a low, large structure, capable of seating on its 
floor and in its galleries about fifteen hundred 

ple. There was a crowded congregation in 
the church, and in the middle of the services a 
of the roof of the edifice was crushed in by 
the falling of the lofty wall of the burned 
building. In the panic which ensued, numerous 
accidents occurred from trampling and from the 
heaping-up of masses of thronging, terror-stricken 
men and women. Five lives were lost, twenty- 
mine persons were so severely injured as to re- 
quire hospital treatment, and many others 
received less serious wounds and hurts. 


Manchester Improvements.—The demoli- 
tion of the Victoria Fruit Market, Manchester, 
is. progressing rapidly. It is already known, 
says the Manchester Examiner, to many that the 
alterations consequent on the purchase of this 
site will not affect Victoria-street alone; and 
others may have anticipated, from the extensive 
excavations being made behind the old market, 
that the works in progress will extend the Deans- 
gate improvements, and vastly reform the 
frontages of both Victoria-street and St. Mary’s 
Gate. This is in reality the object of the busy 
preparations now being made upon the site, and 
during the next two years our townsmen cannot 
fail to watch with interest and pride the rise of 
® gigantic and elegant structure, which, not only 
as.one of the chief architectural ornaments of 
the city, but as probably our best example of the 
combination of public spirit and private enter- 
prise, merits present attention and encourage- 
ment. 


The Metropolis Gas Companies Bill.— 
‘This Bill, introduced by Sir James Hogg, has 
been printed. Its object is stated to be “to 
amend the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, and to 
make further provisions for regulating the supply 
of gas within the limits of the said Act; and 
for other purposes relating thereto.” It is set 
forth in the preamble, that whereas the London 
gas. companies are now supplying gas within 
the limits of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, 
“subject to different conditions, obligations, 
and: liabilities,” it is expedient, for the purpose 
of securing a proper supply of gas, subject as 
nearly as may be to uniform conditions, that the 
Act in question, and the City of London Gas 
Act, 1868, should be amended, and that all the 
gas companies should be made subject to the 
same obligations and liabilities. The Bill con- 
tains provisions respecting the price of gas, its 
illuminating powers, the pressure to be supplied, 
modes of testing its purity, and various other 
matters. 


Arbitration in the Birmingham Building 
Trades.—The arbitration in the Birmingham 
‘building trades was taken before Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, in the committee-room of the Town- 
hall, on the 6th inst. The first case entered 
upon was that of the bricklayers who claimed 
certain alterations in their trade rules, and also 
arise of $d. per hour in wages. The employers 
and workmen were each represented by six 
delegates, all of whom were heard upon the sub. 
ject; accounts and documents of various kinds 
were put in evidence, including the correspond- 
‘ence between the contending parties, and those 
engaged in the same trade in other towns ; and 
important details were presented which were the 
result of figures taken from the employers’ pay- 
books. The arbitrator stated that he would read 
the whole of the correspondence, and examine 
the figures so put before him, and give his award 
at the earliest period his numerous engagements 
would allow. 


The Schliemann Excavations are about, 
we understand, to be resumed, the German ex- 
plorer having come to an amicable arrange. 
ment with the Porte in regard to the objects 
discovered by him at Hissarlik. The Levant 
Herald says, according to this arrangement, the 
antiquities conveyed by the doctor to Athens 
will remain in his possession, in return for a 
pecuniary indemnity which he engages to pay 
to the Turkish Government, and he will be 
allowed to continue his excavations at Hissarlik, 
on condition that everything he may discover 
henceforth shall become the property of the 
Turkish Imperial Museum. 





One Accident brings Another.—On the 
occasion of the funeral of the late Sir James 
Hope Grant, in Edinburgh, as the cavalry were 
passing a mason’s: shed at the corner, where 
some new buildings are being erected, the roof, 
upon which a number of people were seated, 
gave way. The men were not much hurt, but 
the crash frightened the horses, and they reared 
and plunged towards the other side of the street. 
The crowd on the footpath were consequently 
pressed backward against an area railing in front 
of a baker’s shop. About 30 ft. of railing 
became detached from the coping in which it was 
set and fell into the area, and nearly fifty persons 
fell along with it. A terrible scramble ensued, 
and about twenty people were more or less 
severely crushed and injured in their endeavours 
to protect themselves. 


The Public Health Bill.—Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s Bill ‘‘for consolidating and amending 
the Acts relating to Public Health in 
England” consists of 333 sections, and with 
the schedules fills 156 pages. The Act is 
divided into the following eleven parts :—1. Pre- 
liminary; 2. Authorities for execution of Act; 
3. Sanitary provisions; 4. Local Government 
provisions; 5. General provisions; 6. Rating 
and borrowing powers, &c.; 7. Legal proceed- 
ings; 8. Alteration of areas and union of dis- 
tricts; 9. Local Government Board; 10. Mis. 
cellaneous and temporary provisions ; 11. Saving 
clause and repeal of Acts. The number of Acts 
enumerated in a schedule as partially or wholly 
repealed is twenty-two. It is being reprinted, 
so that we cannot yet deal with it. 


Pree Library, Warwick.—At the mecting 
of the Warwick Town Council, on the 9th inst., 
the Library Committee reported that Mr. F. H. 
Moore, architect, had submitted plans for utilis. 
ing the Public Rooms in Church-street for the 
purposes of the Free Library; but they did not 
feel justified in recommending the adoption of 
one for building a new reading-room until it was 
found that the amount of voluntary contributions 
warranted the outlay. The Mayor said the pro- 
prietors of the Public Rooms had acted in a 
most liberal manner by giving to the town shares 
of the value of above 400/.. The sum required 
was 6001. He would start the list with the sum 
of 251. The Council signed the contract for the 
purchase of the property, and left the question 
of alterations for future consideration. 


The Liverpool Corporation and the New 
Art Gallery.—It having been decided by the 
Liverpool Town Council that a statue of Mr. 
Walker should be erected in recognition of his 
gift of an art gallery to the town, arecommenda- 
tion was brought forward at a meeting of the 
Council to devote 1,0001. for this purpose. A 


letter was read from the proprietor of the) 


Liberal Review, Mr. Willmer, stating that if this 
were done he would institute legal proceedings 
against the Council, as he considered a payment 
for such a purpose out of the borough funds 
was an illegal one. In the discussion which 
followed great regret was expressed that the 
grace and unanimity of the compliment to Mr. 
Walker should have been marred by the act of 
only one ratepayer, and in the end the resolution 
was carried amidst loud applause. 


A Dorchester Builder.—The death of Mr. 
John Wellspring, sen., builder, of ‘Dorchester, 
has caused regret in the locality. The deceased, 
who had reached the age of seventy-five, was 
the senior partner in the building firm of Messrs. 
Wellspring & Son. Hesucceeded to the business 
of Mr. Hooper, builder, of Dorchester, and was 
a large employer of labour. The deceased was 
from time to time extensively engaged in the 
construction and restoration of parish churches, 
in which work he took great delight. About 
eight years ago Mr. Wellspring was complimented 
by the presentation of a testimonial of plate from 
159 of his employés, and on that occasion warm 
testimony was borne to his excellence and worth 
asamaster. He was a man of great energy, 
industry, and perseverance. 


A New Fire Extinguisher.—On the 13th 
inst., the newly-patented automatic fire-ex- 
tinguisher and alarm, invented by Messrs. San. 
derson & Proctor, of Huddersfield, engineers, 
was publicly tried in an old wooden mill. Ther- 
mometers are fixed at intervals in a room, and, 
when the heat of a place rises to 100°, a piece of 
wire connected with the thermometer commu- 
nicates with a galvanic battery, which causesa 
stopper in a pipe which is attached to a steam. 
boiler to be withdrawn. The steam then rushes 
into the room, and extinguishes the fire. 


A Memorial Pulpit has been erected in the 
Church of St. George, Campden-hill, Kensington, 
in remembrance of the late vicar, the Rey, Gg, 
Bennett. The base is of Bath stone, and the 
superstructure of marbles of different colours. 
from the quarries near Torquay, Devon, highly 
polished. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. A. W. Blackler, of the Royal Marble Works, 
St. Mary Church, Torquay, at the cost of the 
congregation, and gives a good idea of the beauty 
and variety of these marbles, which, although 
frequently to be seen in the churches of Devon. 
shire, are seldom to be met with in London. 

Payment for Machinery by Instal. 
ments. -—- An advertisement in our columng 
shows that the extension of the purchase hire 
system to trade machinery is about to be effected 
by the General Machinery Purchase Hire Com. 
pany. Many manufacturers will doubtless be 


they can obtain machinery greatly wanted for 
the extension of their business, by payment of a 
series of instalments, extending over one, two, 
or three years. According to the prospectus 
before us, the customer will be at liberty to 
select the machinery to be purchased from any 
maker he pleases, and the company will supply 
it at the maker’s advertised price. 


The Gough Memorial, Dublin—aAt a 
meeting held lately of the committee for having 
erected in Dublin the equestrian memorial tothe 
late Field Marshal Viscount Gough, it was 
resolved that, in conjunction with the executors 
of the late Mr. John H. Foley, the three artists, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Dewich, named in 
Mr. Foley’s will to complete his unfinished 
works, be authorised to perfect and erect, as 
soon as possible, the Gough equestrian memo- 
rial; Mr. G..F. Teniswood, the acting executor 
of the said John H. Foley, having undertakento 
have the same finished and erected within two 
years from this date, upon the terms agreed to 
with the late Mr. Foley. 

“Jerry Building.’—At the last meeting of 
the Skelton-in-Gleveland Board of Health, a 
discussion arose as to the desirability of passing 
a bye-law compelling builders to erect more sub- 
stantial dwellings. One member said that “ the 
walls in many instances were so thin, that two 
or three drunken men falling against them would 
knock them in,” and it is a well-known fact that 
many houses would tumble if they did not prop 
each other up. The proposed bye-law was 
opposed, and the matter allowed to drop. But 
itis time “jerry building’? was checked, not 
only in Skelton, but everywhere. 


The Royal Society.—A Committee of the 
Royal Society has been appointed to consider 
the conditions under which elections to the 
Fellowship take place, and are ascertaining the 
|age of each Fellow, in order to form an estimate 
of the fature average number of the Society. 
Objections have been taken by some Fellows to 





the mode at present pursued. The annual con- 

| wersasioné will take place on Wednesday, April 
| 7th, and the President and Council will hold 
| receptiuns with less ceremony, on May 26th and 
June 23rd. 


The late Charles Kingsley.—Mr. RB. Belt, 
a young sculptor from the studio of the late Mr. 
Foley, has executed a bust of the late Canon 
Kingsley, which recalls forcibly the appearance 
and expression of this lamented writer and g 
man. Doubtless many of his friends will be 
glad to be able to obtain such a memorial 
him, Mr, Belt has had the advantage of a cast 
taken by him of the Canon’s features after 
death. A statuette of Dean Stanley, and ® 
marble bust of Mrs. Cradock Nichols, in the 
same studio, give promise for the good futureof 
the sculptor. 


Uniting Glass to Iron.—The invention, of 
Mr. J. Hartley, of Ormskirk, consists 11 the 
uniting glass to iron and other materials by 
means of a preparation named glazune, 10 order 
to render glass available for various general use- 
ful purposes in which it has not hitherto been 
employed, by a process of supplying it wi 
uniform attachment to and support by the ome 
and other materials to which it may be united, 
and thereby reducing its liability to evan 
when subject to pressure and concussion, ss 
entirely removing its liability to conchol 
fracture, 


London Municipal Bill.—It is understood 
that Lord Elcho will shortly withdraw the Br 
for this session, and proceed by pr papacer 
affirm the necessity of dealing with the quest 





,of London government. 





glad to avail themselves of a scheme by which ° 
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Water.—Several wells in connexion with 
mps ab Stanwix are attracting the attention of 
pampe ical Officer of Health, and the Sanitary 
Inspector, and have been visited by them. One 
of these wells behind Prospect-place has been 
ened; and it displays some most obnoxious 
eatares- Through the wall of the well may be 
seen oozing small streams of a dark coloured 
fluid (evidently sewage matter from the usual 
surrounding sources of pollution) which flow 
down into the water. That water has been in 
constant use for domestic purposes. 
Peppard Church, Henley. — Daring the 
rocess of restoration at this church, on the 
ingertion of a new window at the east end, which 
was necessary, Owing to the fractures in the 
existing fourteenth-century window,—two arches 
with jambs, and a portion of the soffits, were 
found of some Early Norman windows with rude 
Early English decoration upon them, deeply 
embedded in the fourteenth-century walling. 
The remains discovered are said to havea strong 
similarity to the windows of the same date at 
Harley, Berks, and Ruscombe, in the same 


county. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The Dake of Edinburgh will preside at a dinner 
to be held at Freemasons’ Tavern on the 8th of 
May, when the subscriptions received will be 
devoted to the Orphan Fund of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution for the support 
and education of the orphan children of painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers. Mr. Mil. 
lais, R.A., Hon. Secretary, 7, Cromwell-place, 
will receive the names of any gentlemen who 
may be willing to assist. 

Typhoid Fever at Wakefield Prison.— 
Typhoid fever continues to prevail at the House 
of Correction in Wakefield. A Government 
inspector has made a visit to the establish- 
ment. It was suspected that some of the water 
supplied to the prison was the cause of the out- 
break, and the source of supply was at once 
changed. For some time this seemed to have 
the efect of abating the epidemic, but there 
have been several deaths ‘for the past three or 
four weeks from the fever, and two inquests 
were held last week. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—The second conversazione of this 
Society, of which the Duke of Manchester is 
president, took place at the Bethnal -green 
Museum, on Thursday, the 11th inst. The 
members and their friends were received by 
Major Britten, Dr. Leitner, Mr. Auguetus 
Babington (hon. sec.), and other members of the 
council. The pictures and art collections of Sir 
Richard Wallace, and the ethnological collection 
of Colonel Lane Fox, afforded delight to all. 


Leicester Builders’ Society Dinner.— 
The annual dinner of the Leicester and County 
General Building Trades’ Society took place on 
Tuesday evening last week, at the Fox Hotel, 
Humberstone Gate. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. J. R. Ratcliffe, and the vice-chair by Mr. 
T. Duxbury ; and amongst the company present 
were Messrs. Osborne, Barnett, Shaw, Pipes, 
Barratt, Allen, Bass, Moore, Hallam, Millis, 
Shardlow, Smith, Tyers, Gilbert, Mason, Lead, 
W. Chambers, Lewin, King (Lutterworth), &c. 


Manufacture of Salt.—A work of some 
magnitude has been recently entered upon in 
North Staffordshire by a London company. A 
shaft has been sunk at Lawton, in Cheshire, for 
the purpose of pumping up brine, to be conveyed 
by means of pipes to the coke-ovens in connexion 
with the Harecastle and Woodshutts Colliery in 
North Staffordshire, a distance of two or three 
miles, there to be converted into salt by means 
of the waste heat from the ovens. The cost of 
the undertaking will, it is said, exceed 40,0001. 


" Lecture on Christian Architecture.—Mr. 
~ Drew, of Margate, delivered a lecture upon 
Christian Architecture,” at the Church Insti- 
— Ramsgate, on Tuesday evening. The 
“par? gave a description of the various orders 
architecture in which the buildings devoted 
© public worship have been erected from the 
tie ages down to the present time, and traced 
_ ae of the peculiarities of construction to 
“a ound in many of the older ecclesiastical 
uildings in this neighbourhood.. 


Burghclere.—The alterations and improve- 
ments at Burghclere Church, which are being 
pt out in a satisfactory manner by Mr. Adey, 

ewbury, are sufficiently advanced to admit 


of the re-opening of th 
Ascension-day. eo 
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Burials in Westminster Abbey.—In the] 


House of Commons, replying to Mr. Neville 
Grenville, Mr. Cross stated that for the last 
twenty-two years the burials in Westminster 
Abbey had never exceeded one a year, and every 
precaution was taken to prevent injury to the 
fabric or to the health of worshippers. The 
question of adding a cloister for future inter- 
ments had been under consideration, but a 
formidable obstacle to carrying out such a pro. 
position was the enormous cost that would be 
involved, 


Pollution of the Trent.—Vice-Chancellor 
Hall has granted an injunction to restrain the 
Local Board at Tunstall from allowing their sewage 
to run into the Trent to injuriously affect Trent- 
ham Hall and the property of the Duke of 
Sutherland. It appeared from the evidence 
that the stream had been rendered foul by the 
sewage of the district, and that Trentham Hall 
was made unhealthy as a habitation. The au- 
thorities at Tunstall are allowed until November 
to comply with the order. 


The New Municipal Buildings at Forfar. 
About two years ago the Forfar Town Council 
purchased for 2,0001. the old Sheriff Court 
Houses, vacated by the Court when the new 
buildings were erected; and at a meeting on 
Monday night they resolved by a majority of 
twelve against two, one declining to vote, to 
convert them into municipal buildings for the 
accommodation of the public officiais, including 
the Provost. Plans have been prepared, and a 
committee was empowered to get estimates. 


A Monument to Aimee Desclee.—The 
monument to this celebrated actress was inaugu- 
rated on the 9th inst. at Pére la Chaise. The 
monument is a small pyramid of Burgundy 
stone, bearing on one side the words, “ Frou- 
Frou,” ‘ Marcéline,’”’ ‘La Visite des Noces,” 
“ La Princesse Georges,” “ La Gueule de Loup,” 
“La Femme de Claude,” and on the other the 
inscription, “ Aimée Desclée, 18 Novembre, 
1836, 9 Mars, 1874,” being the dates’ of her 
birth and death. 


Great Fire in Essex.—Larly on Saturday 
morning the Beeleigh Water and Steam Mills, 
supposed to be the finest in Essex, were totally 
destroyed. The mills were well stocked with 
corn, which was also burnt, together with 
two lighters under the mill, and a large adjoin- 
ing house used as offices. The damage and 
cause of the fire are unknown. The mill was 
the property of Mr. C. H. Ward, and was fully 
insured, 


New Masonic Hall at Rutherglen, Glas- 
gow.— The foundation - stone of a Masonic 
hall was laid at Rutherglen on the 13th inst. 
The promoters of the undertaking are the 
brethren of St. John’s Operative Lodge, 347, 
who have formed themselves into a limited 
liability company, entitled the Rutherglen 
Masonic Hall Company. The cost of the build. 
ing is to be about 1,5001., and it is expected to 
be ready for occupancy in May. 


Appointment of Leeds Gas Engineer.— 
Originally the applicants numbered thirty-three, 
and they were last week reduced to thirteen. 
The committee deemed it advisable to see the 
selected candidates. After some deliberation, 
the choice of the committee fell upon Mr. W. 
Woodall, manager and engineer of the Burslem 
and Tunstall Gas Company, Staffordshire. The 
salary is 5001. a year. 


From Florence.—An exciting law trial is 
coming on soon here respecting what are styled 
“Art Frauds” among the American sculptors 
here and in Rome. The attacked have taken 
the initiative, and are bringing an action against 
the writer in an American paper. The trial, 
it is expected, will be prolonged and sent from 
court to court. That there are reasons for the 
attack it is generally believed. 


The Drainage of Sheerness.—On the 
11th inst. the Local Board adopted the scheme 
for thoroughly draining the town as planned by 
the surveyor, by five against two, and it was 
subsequently resolved that the plans and specifi- 
cations should be forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, asking their permission to borrow 
the sum of 4,5001. to carry out the scheme. 


Letting of the Contract for the Fulford 
Drainage Works.—The York Rural Sanitary 
Committee-have accepted the tender of Mr. Geo. 
Lawson, of Cemetery-road, for the execution of 
the drainage works of the Fulford district. The 
amount of the tender was 6201. 
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City Property.—The undermentioned free- 
holds were offered for sale at the Mart last week 
by Messrs. Norton, Trist, Watney, & Oo., and, 
after brisk competition, were sold at the follow. 
ing prices :—Nos. 21 and 24, inclusive, Mincing- 
lane, occupying an area of 4,400 superficial feet, 
with extensive vaults adjoining, 40,5001. ; build- 
ing site in Type-street, Chiswell-street, with an 
area of 1,240 ft., 1,9507. 


Impending Destruction of a Town.— 
The picturesque city of Caub, in Nassau, near 
Barharach, will very shortly, it is said, be crushed 
and destroyed by the disintegration of the moun- 
tain on which Guterfeld Castle was built in 
Medizval times. The rocks which threaten 
Caub are not less than 600 ft. in height. Two 
rows of houses have been deserted, as no human 
power can prevent the catastrophe. 


Memorial of the late Countess of Loudoun. 
The committee appointed at the general meeting 
to establish a memorial of the late Countess of 
Loudoun have resolved,—“That the memorial 
be a monument, to be erected in Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, to the memory of the late Countess ; and 
that Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., be requested to 
furnish a design amd estimate.” 


Colchester Barracks.—Mr. James Hill, of 
Upper Thames-street, has just completed a large 
order for his improved locks and furniture for 
the new Cavalry Barracks and Married Soldiers” 
Quarters at Colchester,—upwards of 700 locks 
and 300 latches being used, and all the former 
with keys to differ. Mr. Hill has orders in hand 
for several other barracks. 


Scarbro’ and Whitby Railway.—Since the 
meeting of the shareholders of this railway a 
week ago, active preparations have been made 
by the contractors, Messrs. Kirk & Parry, to 
carry out the works with rapidity. Men, horses,. 
and material have been transported to the Peak, 
_— the men have commenced to make the 

unnel, 


Cottage Hospital, Lewes.— The three 
separate sanitary authorities of Lewes, viz., the 
Borough, the Rural, and the Cliffe, have re« 
solved to unite and build forthwith a cottage- 
hospital or sanitarium for the use of sick persons 
within the Union of Lewes. A site has been 
secured at the upper end of the Wallands Park 
Estate, nearly opposite Floods Barn. 


Another Edinburgh Theatre Burnt. 
Down.—The Southminster Theatre, Nicolson. 
street, Edinburgh, took fire about ten o’clock on 
Saturday night, the 13th inst., and within an 
hour was totally destroyed, as was also a good 
deal of other property ; and Assistant-Firemaster 
Braidwood seriously injured. 

A’ New Club in Birmingham.—tThe pro. 
spectus of a new club in this town, under the 
title of “‘The Central Club,” has been issued. 
The premises of the institution will be at the 
corner of New-street and High.street, extending 
from Nos.1 to 5, New-street, and from 86 to 88, 
High-street.' 


British Orphan Asylum.—tThe erection of 
the additional buildings in connexion with this 
asylum at Slough are rapidly approaching com. 
pletion. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Edgington & Summerbell, of Windsor; and the 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Fassnidge 
& Son, of Uxbridge. 


Masonic Temple in Kome.— The first 
Masonic Temple erected withia the walls of 
Rome has been opened in the presence of about 
200 brethren of the craft. In his address on the 
occasion, Colonel Ramsay advised the members: 
of the lodge to abstain from all politics. 


The Memorial Church to the late Lord 
George Manners.—The money collected and 
promised towards the memorial church to the 
late Lord George Manners at Newmarket 
amounts to 3,250/., but a further sum of 5001. 
is required before active measures can be taken. 


Roof of Doncaster Railway Station 
demolished.—<A portion of the glass roof of the 
railway station at Doncaster was demolished by 
the violence of the gale of the 8th inst. Anumber 
of chimneys were blown down and other damage 
caused. 


Tenders for Restoration of Upavon. 
Church, Wiltshire.— The following are the 
tenders for restoring and repewing this church : 
Aldridge, 2,1461.; Beale, 1,9781.; Vallis, 1,8751. ; 
Mallings, 1,7401. Mr. John P. Seddon is the 
architect. 
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British Museum.—We are glad to hear that 
the authorities of the British Museum have 
acquired by purchase, for the Botanical Depart- 
ment, the collection of drawings of Fungi (many 
hundreds in number), made by one of the 


engravers for this journal,—Mr. W. G. Smith. 


High Tide caused by the Gale in the 
North.—The gale at Hull was followed by a 
Miles of streets on 
the banks were flooded, and much damage done 


high tide in the Humber. 


to houses, mills, and wharfs. 


Wimborne Highway Board.—Mr. Polden, 
the district road surveyor, has had his salary 
raised from 1501. to 2001. per annum, in con. 
sequence of several new roads being added to 
the district, thereby considerably increasing 


his work. 


‘Wakefield,—Mr. William Watson, of Wake- 
fiold, has been appointed architect to the Loft- 
house-with-Carlton School Board. Schools for 
250 children and teacher’s residence will be 


erected in each place. 


Seafield, Oxfordshire.—A new peal of bells 
and clock has been placed in the church at this 
place. Mr. Smith, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
erected the clock; and Messrs. Taylor & Co. 


were the bell-founders. 


Beaconsfield.—A new Congregational Chapel 
has been built in this town, and will be opened 
The building is capable of 
seating about 400 persons, and will have cost 


on Easter Monday. 
1,5501., of which 1,2521. have been subscribed. 


Diocesan Surveyor of Gloucester.—Mr. 
Waller, sen., architect, of this city, has been 
appointed diocesan surveyor for the diocese of 


Gloucester, vice Mr. Maberly, resigned. 


A Dust Contractor Fined.—For having |. 
neglected to remove dust from dwelling-houses, 
the contracting scavenger for Shoreditch has 


been fined 101. and 51. 5s. costs. 


Restoration of Exeter Cathedral.—The 
Dean and Chapter have given orders for the 
immediate recommencement of the work of 


restoring Exeter Cathedral, 


Sloane-street.—We are glad to hear that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works will allow no 
alteration to be made in the name of this 


street. 


British Archsological Association.—On 
‘Wednesday, the 24th of March, a paper by the 
Rev. W. H. Jones, on “ The Finding of the Saxon 


Church at Bradford-on-Avon” will be read. 








TENDERS 


For erecting and completing Nos. 5 and 6, St. Agnes 
Villas, Bayswater-road, for Mr. Harry Emanuel. 





tities by Mr. 8. B. Wilson. Messrs, N,8. Joseph & Pear- 

son, architects :— 
ish ‘ £7,320 0 0 
EE aE . 7,271 0 0 
Manley & Rogers.........sccccsesseee 7,267 0 0 
EAE Oe TOD, csi fiseccccccnesescocces 7,235 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .................. 7,123 0 0 
Newman & Mann................00055 7,116 0 0 
REMEDY asc cistenancesenes hctkeesvbborsviac’ 7,006 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 6,941 0 0 
J. & F. Coleman ,, 6,615 0 0 
Adamson & Son..... 6,432 0 0 
SS ee eae 6,364 0 0 
Scrivener & White .......00..ccccece 6,329 0 0 





For the erection of house in the high-road between 
Barnet and Elstree, Herts, for. Mrs. Barnes. Messrs, 
Davis & Emanuel, architects, Quantities by Mr, Fredk, 


eats, | — 

illiams & Son.,.........+5 pavbseneuse £2,463 0 0 
Shurmer 400 
Boyce ....... 0 0 
Robins.......... 00 
Niblet & Son. 00 








For villa-residence, Kew Gardens, for Mr, G. Ring. 
Mr, E. F. Roberts, architect :— 
Aitchison & Walker 


26 0 0 


For proposed alterations at Nos. 221, 222, and 223, 
Upper-street, Islington, for Mr. J. R. Roberts, Mr. 
Henry Ough, architect ;— 


MINT Ssubccctuastesseceueessssineccecnonts £738 0 0 
REE SIDRIED ss cccscnscsvecsenscissese 635 0 0 
EO re 599 0 0 





For Board school, teachers’ residence, offices, boundary 
walls, &c., at Slapton, South Devon. Mr, Jno, Wills, 


aye 

OP ccanibocssastodctessoscesarccesesces £1,465 11 4 
sh cals. vosnens seuctbncex 1,419 5 9 
Chapman.......... Naidapesdvenuieninsioes 1,276 11 9 
Warren (accepted) ...........0.c000 1,097 0 0 








For six cottages on the Woodberry Lodge Estate, for 
Messrs, Howard & Co. Mr, Hammer, architect :— 





Ward £2,869 7 6 
Holding & Gom.......ccccsccsssossss 1,62) 0 0 
oe gp = ee RE 1,530 0 0 
BODES sa cccsccesasseccescoess eeucsesoes 1,377. 3 0 


Quan. 


tect. Quantities by Mr. B. A. C. Herring :— 
D 











roe sabsavens’ £2,125 0 0 
WDTIVOL -cicscarvacennsccagucsaserscesensoane 1,990 0 0 
WOAER yisctcccekasssescdaceassvecssbeasas 1,899 0 0 
BighOD ....2csccocsscccsccccncecccetonsesese . 1,848 0 0 
Staines & Son ......ccccccccccececere . 1,846 0 0 
PERIDEOY cic cnnscsscotovcsevsssetcsecssses 1,789 0 0 
Sharp & Everard ........:..se0esceeee 1,780 0 0 
Ennor re 1,766 0 0 
MRED sus cabecenibnegsectonasoneptsesasers 1,750 0 0 
Langmead & Way 1,759 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers.. 1,734 0 0 
Scrivener & White .01....cccseveeees 1,693 .0 0 
Chapman (accepted) ..... pecreseese 1,690 0 0 





" 4,062 0 0 


architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. J. E. Ormes:— 
Mr. Scammell’s Mr. Debenham’s 


Warehouse, Warehouse, 
Faulkner ............£1,325 0 0 ...£2,785 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby... 1,270 0 0... 2,797 0 0 
ReneS 1,248 00... 2,808 0 0 
POTD Pi civvcseccessovass 1,227 0 0 ... 2,800 0 0 
Newman & Mann 1,221 0 0... 2,799 0 0 
eS a “ 0 0... 2,827 0 0 
SIRRED? sapvecssesneses Tino 08 6 1.6. Bae 2 
BBUOER cccscsisesios.cete, eee 0 0 4. Ree 0 
Kelly, Brothers ... 1,218 0 0 ... 2,698 0 0 
Scrivener & White 1,176 0 0 ... 2,640 0 0 
King & Son cecsccoes 1,149 0 0... 2,580 0 0 
PURER. ssoxssssasoecs 1,159 0 0... 2,500 0 0 








For the*Alexandra Palace Hotel, Wood-green, for Mr. 


T, Clarke. Messrs. E, Habershon & Brock, architects :— 
RING. intenace £2,120 0 0 
OUE iscsvscsanvencsndenevovereressyieoase 1,977 0 0 

For new roads on the Wallington Estate. Messrs. 

E, Habershon & Brock, architects :— 

Bloomfield....... errecceeccavecscucccensess £914 0 0 
QDR. siscsicsschessvsndscoenceseepibensenses 831 5 6 
Howe & White (accepted) ......... 598 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The demands for space on our front page, long resisted, have at last 
forced us to change the position of the Table of Contents. 





8. B. (118 inches superficial).—W. H."(it would depend on circum.- 


as to his ‘“‘warm” cellar on the spot. It may require protection 
from the sun outside, or the admission of air).—H. N.—W. B.— 
H. M.—E. F. R.—D.—J. R.—A. H.—B. & F.--W. H. P.—J. W.— 
J.R. R.—S, H.—K. & Son.—H. G. R.—T. B.—A. G.—E. R.—J. G.— 
Cc. F.—J. E.—J.—-C. G. (next week) —J. B. B. (next week).—R. F, W. 
(shall appear). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
address-s. 

All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Note —The responsibility cf sigued articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests. of course, with the authors. 


stances, but no master ought to refuse).—W. J. P. (should get advice 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Bituati Situati 
Wanted. Vacant, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2s. 6d. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words).. 2. 6d, 64. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Payable in Advance, 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s, Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER,. 


For rebuilding of the Old Red Lion, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, for Mr. James Ward. Mr. John Groom, archi- 


For new schools, Willenhall-road, for the Wolverhamp- 
ton School Board. Messrs, Bidlake & Fleeming, archi- 


For warehouses for Messrs. Scammell and Debenham, 
Redcross-square, Great Tower-street, Mr. Sextus Dyball, 


—= 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


“THE BUILDER,” for the week endi 
MARCA 27th will be published at ELEVEN 
a.m. on THURSDAY, 25th instant. Advertise, 
ments for insertion in that Number must 
therefore reach the Office before THREE 
p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 24th, 








———S=== 
The Publisher camnot be responsible for Terr. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise, 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corrs 
ONLY should be sent, 











Bath Stone of best quality, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited) 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdtg, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Ki on 
application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apr] 
Societe Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited, 
London, 27, Cornhill; Paris, 14 and 16, Rug 
Curial. This Company, possessing its own Mines, 
which are practically exhaustless, is prepared 
to guarantee the supply of pure Seyssel Rock 
Asphalte, for roadways, pavements, skating 
rinks, &c., and offers great facilities to shippers, 
merchants, and consumers in general. Works 
executed by the above Company can be seen in 
every part of the Metropolis.—Particalars upon 
application.—[ADvr. | 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 
M STODART & OQ, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, R.S.0. [Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost, 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill. 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvrt.] 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., with accuracy 
and punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. ] 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

J G. H. MacCOLLA, Manufacturer, 

7 LATE 115, VICTORIA-STREET, 8.W. 
NOW 2048, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 
Where a Jarge and varied Stock of Marble Chimney Pieces is on 

View : also Register Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c. 
N.B.—Depot for the 

Patent “ Abbotsford’’ Slow Combustion Stove, 


the most E ical Stove int 


TESSELATED TILE FLOOR, a combination of 
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Five Colours, from 5s. 6d. per yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL and MONUMENTAL WORK EXECUTED ia 
MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE. 





CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 
“LUMINARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





Universal .........005 
Silver Fluted 


teeseeseeees OB. Od. per sq. ft. 
pivays nveqevaiage 4 0 


PRICE LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Argento Crystal .........1..... 5s. Od. per sq. ft. 
Luminarium ................00068 6 6 » 


Silver-plated Copper ............... 83. 6d. per sq. fts 


Special Reflectors constructed expressly for special cases; also for artificial light, 
gas, lamp, lime, electric. 








P. E. CHAPPUIS, 
PATHNTEHE AND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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MICHELMORE & REAP, 





S756 CHARLES OCOLLINCE'S@ PATENT 
((OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
oat aon appiication. LONDON, 8.E. 


S— e 
ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
P Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
RT of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
8 warded the prize offered in “The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
Fi stad 














O PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFAC- 


TURERS, &c.—The Advertiser, who is thorouchly acquainted 
with the trade, offers his SERVICES as Commercial MANAGER and 
TRAVELLER. Has a large and valuable connexion throughout 
England and Scotland, and could eventually invest 1,0002. should a 
satisfactory offer be made. Highest references can be given. — 
Address, Box B 273, Royal Exchange, Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OREMAN of WORKS WANTED. 


Must be a thoroughly practical, energetic man, competent to 
set out and superintend the erection of large brick buildings in the 
country, and to direct and control a lage number of bricklayers and 
other workmen. Strict inquiry will be made as to character and 
ability. Applicants must send particulars of buildings they have 
carried = references, age, and terms. to J. WOOD & SONS, Con- 


+ + 





: & QUARRY OWNERS, MERCHANTS 
IN BUILDING MATERIALS, LIME-BURNERS, &c.—A 

Gentleman, with some capital at command, and several years’ 

personal knowledge of Architects, Builders, and Masons, both London 

and country, is open to treat fora PARTNERSHIP. Principals or their 

soles only replied to.—Address, first instancs, 29, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Builder, of many 


years’ experience, an excellent machinist, wishes to meet 
with a PARTNER in an old-established London Wholesale Joinery, 
Moulding, Saw Mill, and Timber trade. Capital feom 5.0007. to 
10,0002, according to arrangement.—Address, EDWARD W. COX, 
Esq. 1, Great George-street, Westminster, 8. W. 








which was & +4 
been adopted by many large 
which has t co Single Entry, suitable for small builders.— Address, 


A ONES, 2, Freemason’s-terrace, Ilford-road, Upton, E. 


” Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free fo 


r 20 stamps. 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


“Includes & considerable amount of useful information on the 
subject of which it treats.” —Builder, August 27, 1870. 
§T. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N. W. 


The Fifth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 52s, 6d. 


WILT’S ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
with more than 1,100 Wood Engravings. Revised, with 
Alterations and considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additions 
illustrated ee Engravings by 0. JEWITT ; and 
100 other cuts. 
om London : LONGMANS & CO. 


PROFESSOR DOWNING'S 
WORKS on CONSTRUCTION and HYDRAULICS. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and a Folio Atlas of 


14 Plates, price 14s. 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL CON- 


STRUCTION for the use of Students in Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. By 8. DOWNING, LL.D. Professor of Civil Engineering in 
the University of Dublin ; Hon. Member of the Instituteof Mechanical 
Engineers ; Associate Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Part I. Structures in Direct Tension and Compression. 

By the same Author, Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. price 53. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL HYDRAULICS 
for the use of Students in Engineering and Architecture, Part I. 

Lendon: LONGMANS & CO, 














Just published, 32mo. roan 4s. 6d. or cloth 3s. 


PONS’ ARCHITECTS’ and BUILDERS’ 


POCKET-BOOK of USEFUL MEMORANDA and PRICES for 


875. 
By W. YOUNG, Architect, Author of ‘‘ Picturesque Architectural 
Studies,” &c. 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
New York : 446, Broome-street. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 


RBITRATIONS: a Text-Book for Sur- 
veyors, in Tabulated Form. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, A.RB.1.B.A. 
Author of “Model Houses,” “ Dilapidations,” ‘‘ Compensations,” &c. 
London: E. & F, N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross; New York, 446, 
Broome-street. 


AXTON’S BUILDER'S PRICE-BOOK 


for 1875, containing above 72,000 Prices. 
Carefully corrected and revised, according to the present prices of 
materials and labour. 
KELLY & CO, 51, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 
And all Booksellers. 


HE NEW PAUPER INFIRMARIES 


fand CASUAL WARDS, 
‘ By a LAMBETH GUARDIAN, Price 4d. 
Pita gives some most startling information.”—South London 


F. NORGATE, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 











W ANTED, a PARTNER, by a MASON 

and BUILDER, who has now an increasing business in 
one of the most thriving townsin Yorkshire. He must be thoroughly 
conversant with all branches connected with the Carpenter and 
Joiner’s Work, and must be able to find an equal portion of capital. 
Good references required.—Address, in first instance, A. B. 11, West- 
gate, Rotherham. 








ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


ROAD FOREMAN.—Notice is hereby given, that the Local 
Board require the services of a competent person to act as ROAD 
FOREMAN in their District. He must possess a knowledge of road- 
making, the laying of various kinds of piving, and be able to measure 
and square up the same. He will have to superintend tbe labour of 
the men employed on the roads, and to keep their time. Wages, 
303. per week.—Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, accom- 
panied by testimonials, to be sent in to me by FOUR o'clock on 
TUESDAY, the 23rd MARCH instant.—By order of the Board. 

R. J. CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Croydon, llth March, 1875. 


WANTED, bya QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
in the City, ASSISTANCE in Abstracting and Billing, for 
a few weeks. Only thoroughly competent parties need apply.— 
Address, SURVEYOR, care of Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement’s-lane, City. 


ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, to 


Conduct a JOB near London. Those only need apply who 
can get on with the work, make it pay, and do it well. References 
— wages wanted, and address 946, Office of ‘‘The 

uilder.” 











Ax ARCHITECT and QUANTITY SUR- 


VEYOR wishesasa JUNIOR PARTNER to JOIN th 
Architect. He would introduce an established and increasing 
practice, and fulfil the duties usually undertaken by a managing 
clerk.— Address, A. Measrs. Kerby & Endeans, 190, Oxford-street, W. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR has 
AA. &. VACANCY fora PUPIL—apply to Mr. JACKSON, Loseby- 


OCHDALE CORPORATION.— 


WANTED, a GENERAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Applicants to 
state salary required, present pation, an give references.— 
Address, not later than the 24th inst, to THOMAS HEWSON, 
Borough Surveyor. 


HE Commissioners of Sewers of the Cit 
of London hereby give Notice that there isa VACANCY in 
their Office for an ASSISTANT CLERK. Salary, 3007. a year. Age 
not to exceed 35 years. He will be required to give his whole time to 
the business of the Commissioners, and he will be subject to annual 
election.—Applications, in the candidate’s own handwriting, with 
copies of testimonials, are to be sent to this Office, addressed to the 
undersigned, on or before TUESDAY, the 30th of MARCH instant. 

An outline of the duties may be seen at this Office. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, March 16th, 1875. 


RADFORD CORPORATION.— Wanted; 


in the Office of the Borough, Surveyor, TWO ASSISTANTS, 
to Revise and Complete the Borough Survey. A thorough knowledge 
of town surveying is indispenssble. Salary, 1502. per annum each. 
Also Two Assistants, duly qualified as surveyors, to carry out Private 
Improvements, Works of Drainage, and Strect-making, under the 
Public Health Acts. Salary, 1007. per annum each.—Applications, 
stating age, panied with testi ials, and endorsed ‘* Sur- 
veyor’s Assistant,” to be sent to me on or before WEDNESDAY, the 


3lst MARCH inst.—By order, 
W. T. McGOWEN, Town Clerk. 
Town-hall, Bradford, 16th March, 1875. . 


OWN of CIRENCESTER. — TOWN 


SURVEYOR WANTED.—The Cirencester Town Commissioners 
are a to receive Applications for the Appointment of a 
SURVEYOR for the District of the Cirencester Improvement Act. 
The salary will be 407. per annum, and it is proposed that the Office 
shall be held in conjunction with that of Inspector of Nuisances for 
the combined Districts of the Cirencester Urban and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities ; and the perron appointed will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of those offices and to reside at Ciren- 
cester, or within one mile of its Parish Church. The duties of the 
Town Surveyor will be tho:e prescribed by the regulations of the 
Commissioners, which may be perused at my Offices. The person 
appointed will be required to give approved security to the amount of 
502. Applications in the handwriting of the Candidates, stating age 
and previous occupations, are to be sent to me, on or before the 
22nd instant,—By order of the Commissioners, 

Cirencester, 10th March, 1875 ROBERT ELLETY, Clerk. 


























Now ready, 12mo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. ; postage 4d. 
HE LAW of CONTRACTS for WORKS 
and SERVICES. Third edition, re-written and greatly en- 


larged, By DAVID GIBBONS. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court. 


IRENCESTER URBAN and RURAL 
SANITARY DISTRICTS.—INSPECTOR of NUISANCES 
WANTED.—The Cirencester Town Commissioners being the 
Urban Sanitary Authority (whose district comprises the area 
of jurisdiction of the Cirencester Improvement Act), and the 





This day, 12mo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s. postage 


age 4d. 
GRAMMAR of COLOURING, applied 
Z to Decorative Painting and the Arts. By GEORGE FIELD. 
New Edition, enlarged and adapted to the use of the Ornamental 
“Dewan s —, By ELLIS A. ear gg Author of 
or nters,” i 
aumerous Cute, arpenters,” &c. With Coloured Diagrams and 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO 7, Stationers’ Hall-cozrt. 


This day, 12mo, cloth limp, Mlustrated with 63 Wood Engravings, 


price 1s, 6d. postage 2d. 
PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING (The Rudi-. 
¥, ments ef), By ADAM HAMMOND. A New Volume of 
eale's Rudimentary Series, 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Cir ural Sanitary Authority (whose district comprises the 
whole of the area of the Cirencester Union in the counties of 
Gloucester and Wilts, except the portion comprised in the above- 
named Urban District), are desirous of appointing an INSPECTOR 
of NUISANCES for their combined districts at a salary of 160. per 
annum, payable quarterly, such salary to include travelling and all 
other expenses except books, stationery, and stamps. The com- 
bined districts contain thirty-niae parishes, having an acreage of 
84,713, and according to the last census, a population of 21,361. The 
inspector appointed will be required to live in the town of Ciren- 
cester or within one mile of its parish church. It is proposed that 
the office shall be held in conjunction with that of town surveyor of 
Cirencester, and the person appointed will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of these offices, and will not be 
allowed to undertake any other employment without the special 
sanction of the respective authorities. The appointment of the 
i t i will befrom year to year, and will be made 





Now ready, 12mo, half-bound, price 43. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ 
mort RICE-BOOK for 1875 (LOCKWOOD & CO.'S), with which is 
paurporated Atchley’s Builder’s Price-Book,” and ‘* The Illustrated 
=n and portions of the late G. R. Burnell’s Price-Book. The 

— and Edited by FRANCIS T. W. MILLER, Architect 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 1 


(TABLES for the USE of ENGINEERS 


and ARCHITECTS, in taking out Quantities of Masonry, 


Tronwork, &. 
By C. J. BELLAMY, C.E. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


TONE’'S PATENT BOXES. 


One for every Month in the Year, and one for every Subject on 
which you are collecting. Illustrated Prospectus post free. ' 
Bold = STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 
BUILDER? all Stationers, A Box, to keep numbers of “ THE 
safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, price 5s. 














MESSRS, SPONG & GOATCHER, ARTISTS IN 


Sen eeeeneeeteneene 
FPRESCo and DECORATIVE WORK 


of every Description, 
, No. 18, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
‘nde. Al given of any description of work connected with the 
aad carried tors and other subjects for ceilings, specially designed 
erran out by the best Foreign and English artists. Special 
ements made with Architects, Builders, and the Trade, 


and MARBLING. 





R A! INING 
of SIX superior OFFICE SPECIMENS—Oak, , 
Aa fy egg EN 
ry Tree 
Order for 10s. payable at Warwick-roed, Maids bill iiss 
R & CO. 
No. 24, Bristol-gardens, Clifton-villas, Maida-hill, W, 


ip ti) 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board. The 
inspector will be required to perform within each of the combined 
districts all the duties appertaining to the office as prescribed by the 
respective orders of the Local Government Board of the llth of 
November, 1872, and such other orders as may from time to time 


ANTED, in April, 2a FOREMAN (Car- 

penter by trade), on an Estate in the East Riding of York- 

shire. Age, about 35. One who has been brought up on an estate in 

the country preferred. Must be a member of the Church of England. 

a stating wages and where last employed, B. Post-office, 
verley. ‘ 





TO SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a good SURVEYOR and 
DRAUGHTSMAN, immediately, to assist in the Survey of 
this town.— Address, stating terms, to H. L. D. MARSDEN, Borough 
Surveyor, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 

MAN, not less than 35 years of age, accustomed to Superin- 
tendence, and also able to assist in the Drawing Office, with plans 
and details.—Address, stating terms, T. R. 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 


ANTED, JUNIOR CLERK, as 

DRAUGHTSMAN. One who has been in an architect's office 
preferred.—Address, stating age, references, aud salary required, to 
avert Mr. Phillipss, Telegraph-chambers, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
stree ° 


ANTED, in the Office of a London 

Builder, an experienced PRIME COST CLERK.—Addrees, 

Stating age, salary required, and reference, to No. 2,006, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 














TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Country 


Builder, an experienced CLERK. Preference will be given 
to one having a practical knowledge of the business. Quote aye and 
salary required. Send references, and address of last employer, to 
No. 982, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder and 
Contractor, a thoroughly efficient MEASURING ani 
MANAGING CLERK, to one thoroughly qualitied a permanent 
situat'on ani aliberai salary would be given.— Address, stating ge 
and salary expected and pirticulars of recent engagements, to No. Li, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, for Two or Three Months, a 

thoroughly good PLUMBER, who can also do a little Iron- 

pipe and Hot-water Work.—Apply to RIUHARD PARAMOR & 
SON, Margate. 











TO PAVIOURS. 


W ANTED, Men, experienced in RANDOM 
GRANITE PAVING. Good Wages will be given to suitable 

ed to Mr. LEA, Contractor’s Office, 55, Charles-street, 
cester, : 


WANIED, an energetic, steady Man, as 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS. One who thoroughly under- 
stands his business, and is capable of measuring and estimating 
painters’ work. Good references.—Address, J. L. Post-office, Lan- 
caster-street, W. 


ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 

competent ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT.— Address, stating 
salary, qualificitions, age, and references, SHENTON & BAKER, 
Architects, Friar-lane, Leicester. 


ANTED, immediately, upon extensive 

works of Town Drainage, an ENGINEERING ASSISTANT. 
He must be quick and accurate in surveying and levelling, a good 
draughtsman, and have had experience upon similar works. 
Address, on or before THURSDAY, 25th inst. stating age, expe- 
rience, and naga f required, and enclosing copies of testimonials, to 
No. 983, Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, on an Estate in the country, a 
thorough good PAINTER and PAPERHANGER. One with 

. we of plumbing preferred, — Address, T. H. Post-office, 
ertio: 


WV ANIED, for a West-end Firm, a good 

JOINER and CABINETMAKER. Must be thoroughly 
accustomed to, and a quick hand at, Carpet-laying and Jobbing 
Work. To a suitable man, a Constancy.—Address, T. ©. 125, 
Seymour-place, Bryanston-square, W. 




















issue, and also to obey the lawful and reasonable directi 

of the sanitary auchorities appointing him —Applications in the 
handwriting of the Candidates, stating age, past and present occupa- 
tions, and qualifications, together with testimonials of a recent date, 
not exceeding five in number, to be sent to either of the undersigned, 
on or before the 22nd day of MARCH instant, 

ROBERT ELLETT, Clerk to the Urban Authority. 
W. L. COOKE, Clerk to the Rural Authority. 


Cirencester, March 10th, 1875. 
NSPECTOR of NUISANCES for 


FULHAM.—The Board of Works for the Fulham District 
hereby give notice that they will be prepared, at a Meeting of the 
General and Sanitary Committee, to be held on WEDNESDAY, the 
3lst of MARCH, 1875, at SIX o'clock in the Evening, at Broadway 
House, Hammersmith, W. to receive APPLICATIONS from persons, 
not exceedivg 45 years of age, for the Office of INSPECTOR of NUI- 
SANCES and INSPECTOR uuader the Adulteration of Food Acts, at 
a Salary of Thirty-five Shillings per Week. 

The person elected will have to perform all the duties of an in- 
spector contemplated by the Nuisances Removal Act, the Metropolis 
ment Act, 1855, the various Acts amending or altering 
the same, such other Acts as may from time to time come into opera- 
tion within the Metropolis, and by the bye-laws of the Board, &. 
Will have to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office, 
and will not be allowed to engage in any other employment whatever. 
The person selected must reside within the parish of Fulham. 
Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating age and pre- 
sent employment, accompanied with not more than three testi- 
monials. must be delivered here on or before FOUR o'clock p.m. on 
the said 3lst MARCH, 1875, addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and end d “ Applicati for the Office of Inspector of 
Nuisances.” Candidates personally canvassing any member of the 
Board will be disqualified for electi The Candidates who may be 
lected at the it ting will have notice to attend a sub- 
sequent meeting. Further information may be obtained op applica- 
tion to the Clerk to the No travelling or other expenses 
allowed. By order, 
THOMAS EDWARD JONES, Clerk to the Board. 

















Price List for Tewn and Country Work sent free. 





RITING CLERK WANTED, in an 
Oftice about twenty miles from London. Must write well, 

and be acquainted with shorthand, One who has been in a Surveyor’s 

Office preferred.—Address, stating age, terms, &c.»A. B. care ‘of 

— Spencer, Hobbs, & Co. 11, George-yard, Lombard-street, 
ndon. 


RASSFINISHERS WANTED.—A per- 


manent job for steady men, nearly all piecework.—Apply to 
THOMAS LAMBERT & SONS, Short-street, New-cut, Lambeth. 


GOOD PLUMBER and GASFITTER 
WANTED. One —_ and willing _to fill up his time in 


Painting and Glazing. P Constant 
employment.—Address, stating age, and if married, also wages 
required, Mr. DANIEL EMPTAGE, Jun. Dane-hill, Margate. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 

PENTER and JOINER, used to fittings, alterations, blinds, 
&. Good knowledge of plans, specifications, and accounts,—Address, 
D. 8. W. Mr. Pocock’s, 84, Westminster Bridge-road, 8.E. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a good 
DRAUGHTSMAN, Temporary or otherwise. Well up in 
design, planning, details, specifications, and competition work. 
Twelve years’ experience. Excellent testimonials as to ability, &.— 
Address, Z. 32, Newingt t, Newington Butts, 




















) Te 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS, Just 
finished a large mansion. Good system of ng men. Can 
prepare detail or werking —, : ter and Joiner by Trade. 
ps hitects an 








Broadway House, Hammersmith, W. 15th March, 1875. | 


I iy rs,— Address, GILBERT, 
Post-office, Andover, Hants. 
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—_—_:— 
NAVJANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


PLUMBER, and to fill up his time in Painting and Glazing. 
Address, W. B. 1, Vine-place, Bond-street, Vauxhall-cross. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS, by a practical Man, who bas carried out 
00d jobs. Aged 33. Good refi and testi ial Address 
BETA, 21, St. Leonards-terrace, Chelsea, 8. W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as General Foreman, or 

=_— ae Work, labour only. —Address, B. P. 548, Old Kent-road, 
mdon, 8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a BUILDER'S CLERK, aged 21, Five years’ experience in 

the usual office-work. Fair draughtsman, Good at figures, '&c.— 
Address, D. 263, New North-road, Islington, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a 

thoroughly practical Man. Good references,—Address, K. R. No. 87, 
Bridge-road West, Battersea, 8.W. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a thoroughly practical BUILDER'S CLERK, [temporary or 

otherwise. Town or country. Quantities, drawing, and ts, 

Terms moderate. Aged 33.—Address, 988, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of Job in Town or country, 
by a practical man of experience in all classes of buildings. Good 
referer ces.— Address, V. R. 62, Bath-street, City-roai, E.C. 





























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a young Man, age 22,a SITUATION as PRIME COST or 

GENERAL CLERK. ven years’ experience. Good references can 
be given.—Address, H. R. 31, Vorset-street, Clapham-road, 8. W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly efficient CASHIER and BOOKKEEPER, to Take, 

the Entire Charge of the Books.—Good references.—Address, 964,- 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or the entire Charge ef a Job, or as 

Clerk of Works, by a thoroughly practical Man. Carpenter and joiver 

by trade. Aged 38. Town or country. Good references,—Addrees, 
3. W. J. 2, Al dra-street, A ham Vale, New-cross. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

ESTIMATING and MEASURING CLERK. Age 29. 

Jeiner. Well up in general routine, and geod judge of work and 

on First-class re‘erence,—Address, No, $29, Office of “‘ The 
er.” 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise, to post up and make out accounts 
in arrear. Either measured or day work. Neglected and intricate 
accounts specially seen into. References, Salary moderate.—Address, 
No. 953, Office of ‘The Builder.” _. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly efficient BUILDER'S CLERK, Aged 25. Ten 

years’ practical and theoretical experience, part of the latter time 

with two of the leading London contractora—Address, L. M, H. at 
Mrs. Alderton’s, Broadway, Ealing. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, to take Charge of a Job. Town or 
country. Extensive ex;erience in all b hes, and nt of 
men, First-class testimonials, and reference to present emp!oyer.— 
Address, No. 995, Office of ‘The Builder.” 








TO OWNERS OF FSTATES AND OTHERS, &c. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a young 


Man, of good education, and having a practical knowledge of 
the various branches of the building trades. Can get up designs and 
plans for farmhouses, steadings, and cottages, and understands 
surveying and drainage of land, planting, &c. Good reference. 
Address, 973, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 

BRICKLAYER, to Work on a Gentleman’s Estate, or for a 

Builder that does Jobbing Work. Can fix all kinds of stoves, ranges, 

and boilers, brickwork, plastering, or slating.—Address, M. N. care 

of ~ a eens South-Western Coffee-house, Wandsworth-road, 
Vauxh 





7 a 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
r HE Advertiser is open to a RE-ENGAGR 
hi ee ag ng NET SURE 
| 0} an - 
megs Se arperae is y-work accounts, Moderate 


% mces.—Ad ¥;: Z; 
Sidney-read, Homerton. Sidney Cottage, 








tt es 
TO MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 
WITH BUILDERS, TRADING 


(HE Advertiser seeks a RE ENGAGE 
MENT as TRAVELLER and COLLECTOR, in a me 

house of above description. Good qualifications. Six years’ tho 

busi experience. Excellent references. -Salary moderate — 





TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT.’ Experienced and quick at surveying and 
levelling. Has had five years’ experience in Town Surveying, Drain- 
age, &c. Is a good draughtsman. First-class references.—Address, 
E. F. B. Kyrle Villa, The Walk, Cardiff. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Isa good draughtsman, can survey and level, 
get out plans for houses, schools, farm buildings, &c. Good references, 
Address, H. J. 50, Great Southsea-street, Southsea, Hants. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
WV ANZED, by a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office. Fair draughts- 
man, &c.and used to the routine of office.—Address, G. T. H. 31, 
Pollard-street, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, by a GENERAL or JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. 

Six years’ experience in working drawings, details, &c. First-class 
references.—Address, X. Arundel Villa, St. John’s-road, Brixton. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
ASSISTANT, a SITUATION in an Architect's Office.— 
Address, W. T. A. care of Mr, Harris, 20, St. Ann’s-road, Nottingham. 


ANTED, by an experienced MODELLER, 


aged 28, a SITUATION as above. — Address, E. Z, care of 
T. Bailey, Builder, New-road, Peterborough. 











Address, D 47, Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street, London, 


ne te de 
AW-MILLS.—WANTED, by an. expe 


enced and energetic Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
Thoroughly practical in the working and management of sawing. 
me 

Lime. 





planing, and moulding machinery. Unexceptionable references, 
— to the country.—Address, J. LESLIE, Post-office, 
ouse, 


ta, 

PLUMBER (good) GAS and HOT-WATER 
FITTER.—WANTED, by the Advertiser, a CONSTANCY gs 
above. Foreman or otherwise. Good references.—Addreas, W, ¥f 
No. 55, Charles-street, St, John’s-wood-terrace, N.W. f 











TO ARCHITECTS, 


VANAGIN G ASSISTANT or otherwise, 


Details, construction, specifications, quantities, land sur- 
veying, levelling, and a quick and excellent draughtsman, First. 
class references.—Address, H. H. 383, City-road, E.C. 


ANAGER of BRICK and TILE WORKS, 


Many years’ experience in all kinds of brick and pipe 
making, &c. also burning with coal, wood, or clamp. Good references 
given.—Address, W. F. care of Mr. Harris, Brick Manufacturer, v, 
Beazly-crescent, Old Ford-road, Bow, Loudon. 











UANTITY SURVEYOR and MRA. 


SURER, upwards of twenty years’ experience, with a practical 

knowledge of buildiug, offers ASSISTANCE (temporarily) in 
taking off Quantities, Measuring up and Pricing Works, Surveying, 
Dilapidations, Estimating, &c. Terms reasonable, as 1 
Address, SURVEYOR, 8, Mostyn-road, Brixton, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION, as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. With last 
employers two years.—Address, J. C. 477, Liverpoul-road, N. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c, 
W ANTED, by a young Man, aged 19, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER. Has been four years in the 
trade.—Address, A. B. 5, Duke-street, Lisson-grove, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a young Man, just out of his 


time, a SITUATION as PLUMBER or three-branch hand.— 
Address, J. C. 9, Witley-10ad, Upper Holloway. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\ TANTED,; by a persevering young Man, 

aged 20,a SITUATION as {MPROVER in a Joiner’s Shop. 
Has had five years’ experience in the trade.—Address, A. M.G. 119, 
Hill-street, Walworth, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 8 
ANTED, by a respectable, willing, young 
Man, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT at PAINTING and 
GRAINING. No objection to make himself useful. Has had a little 
experience. Moderate wages.—Ad 3, G. W. 35, Clarendon- square. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER, or Junior Assistant, inan Architect's 

Offiee. Is a fair draughtsman, and has had some experience in survey- 
ing.—Address, J. J. F. Lightburne View, Ulverston. 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by an 
energetic Man, of great practical experience in the building trade. 
Has recently completed a large job in Town. Carpenter by trade. 
Aged 40. Townorcountry. Good references.—Address, N, H. 13a, 
Palace-road, Lambeth. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, Temporary or otherwise. Isa neat and 
expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN. Can prepare drawings from rough 
sketches, and assist in taking out quantities.—Address, W. H. 9, 
Fairbank-street, East road, City-road, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUILDER'S CLERK. Well up in abstracting, billing 
prime cost, and all the routine of the business. Also a neat draughts 
man. _ First-class _references.—Address, R. R. 34, Regent-square, 
Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Thoroughly 
practical, steady, energetic, and a good manager of men. Has carried 
out large works in Town aud country, Carpenterand joiner by trade. 
Totalabstainer. Aged 4?. First-class references and testimonials.— 
Address, A, B. 45, Upper Park-street, Barnsbury, N. 


wan TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly competent QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Well upin the routine of the Office. Accounts, 
Measurement of Works, and Estimating. Practically acquainted 
with the trade, First-class references,—Address, W. 28, Englefield- 


»N, 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Practically 
acquainted With the several branches of the building trades, siair- 
casing, &c. Able to-prepare working drawings, superintend and 
measure works, alsothe management of men. Carpenter and joiner. 
Good references,—A, B. 3, The Parade, North Finchley, Middlesex. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical 
and energetic Man, Has had con: ie experience in building 
construction both in Town and country, and can make out all neces- 
sary details for the guidance of workmen. Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade, Good references.—A. Y, 86, Albany-road, Camberwell, S.E. 








TO BUILDERS, ARCHIEECTS, SURVEYORS, &c, 


W ANTED, in London, a RE-ENGAGE- 
ENT, by a Builder's Son, aged 26. Experienced at takin; 

~ ee ena ae pny mom &e. Sate duemghtomeet 
as a prac! nowledge o .— Ad © 
Tilington i ie e dress, B, A. 7, Allen 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as THREE- 


BRANCH HAND,—Plumber, Painter, and Glazier. Countr 
preferred.—Address, R. K. 30, Shooting Common, Bromley, Kent. 4 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION or JOB. Can do plain zine work. Would fill 

up time in painting or glazing. Gvod reference,—Address, A. B, 2, 
Plan-tsrrace, Fairfield-road, Bow, E. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FUREMAN of CARPENTERS 
and JOINERS, working or otherwise. Is a good staircase-hand. 
London or suburbs preferred. First-class testimonials.—Address, 
H, G. P. 12, Carew-street, Lilford-road, Camberwell. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a good GRAINER and 
SIGN WRITER, a SITUATION or JOB. Well versed in 
gilding and the painting business,—Addre:s, W. H. care of Mr. 
Heath, 14, Temple-street, St. George’s-road, S.E. 


WANIZED, GRAINING, by the job or 


yard, by a first-class GRAINER.—Address, B. YOUNG, 
No. 186, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 








TO LONDON BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, WORK, in London, by the 
Advertiser. Isa first-class Paperhanger, Painter, Decorator, 
Stenciller, &c. A thoroughly practical workman, well experienced in 
allkinds of work. Can take charge of jobs if required. Many years 
with present employ er.—Address, 8S. care of Mr, Parsons, 44, Exmouth- 
street, Stepney, E. 





TO MASTER STONEMASONS, 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a LAD toa 


SCULPTOR and GENERAL MASON.—Adadress, T. GROVER, 
No. 6, Whittington-place, Upper Holloway. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT.—WANTED, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT, by one who has had several years’ experi- 
ence in a first-class London office, and has personally superintended 
the execution of important work in the country. Excellent refer- 
ences. Terms moderate.—Address, 2025, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS. 


PEMPORARY ASSISTANCE is offered by 
a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and ESTIMATOR. Perspectives 
— —_ coloured. Quantities.—Address, No. 853, 


Office of “ The 





(WANTED, a constant SITUATION, by 
peeeserte Sia Sanaa oe SN 


used | 
‘Wages, 8}d.. per hour. 7 
South Lambeth, <7 B, Victoria Cottage, New-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. s 
HE Advertiser, accustomed to design and 
superintend the Erection of Works, write specifications, and 
seeks an ENG 


take out quantities, AGEMENT.—. A. B. 
Great Queen-street, Westminster. _— ‘ 


é 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


UANTITIES, MEASURING, and 

ESTIMATING.—An efficient and practical SURVEYOR is 

OPEN to ENGAGE for Three Days per week, or to take entire 
management of this branch.— Address, X. Y. Z. 352, Old Kent-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


XPERIENCED DRAUGHTSMAN and 

GENERAL ASSISTANT, open to ENGAGEMENT. Gothic. 

Manchester or neighbourhood preferred.—Address, A. 142, Stocks 
street, Cheetham, Manchester. 


UILDER’S CLERK.—WANTED, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an experienced ESTIMATING and 
MEASURING CLERK. Been used also to bookkeeping and general 
office-work, good draughtsman, &c.—Address, R. .C. Post-offiee, 
Cloudesley-road, N. 


N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT requires 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Working drawings prepared from 

sketches, perspective, &c. Three years with present employer. 
Aged 25.—Address, C. H. 21, Marian-street, Hackney-road. 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT is open to an 


ENGAGEMENT. Can take quantities, Good colourist— 
Address, A. B. care of L. F, Bishop, 23, Liverpool-road, N. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT will be dis- 

engaged in a week, and would be glad to obtain a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, A. T. 102, Great College 
street, Camden-town, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, of ten years’ experience, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Town preferred.—Address, 
R, W. C. 11, Archibald-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


AN ASSISTANT (experienced as Architect 
and Surveyor) wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT in London. In 
the Profession eight years. Knowledge of materials, surveying, and 
construction, &c.—Address, Mr. NEY, 96, Highgate-road, N_ 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires an 

ENGAGEMENT in London. Good draughtsman, land 
surveying, and perspective, 25s. a week.—Address, G. University 
College, W.C. 











TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


SURVEYOR, of considerable practical 


experience in building, measuring up works, taking off and 
pricing bills of quantities, estimating, making plans, a 
fications, &c. offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE upon areesll. 
terms.—Address, SURVEYOR, -Mr. Eaton,192, Tottenham-co 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, OR CON TRACTORY 


GENTLEMAN, of large experience in 


ENGI- 
the superintendence of both ARCHITECTURAL and 
NEERING WORKS, and who is also a first-clnss Draughtaman and 
Estimator, and well acquainted with the value of gn pone 
description, desires an ENGAGEMENT, either in corde a 
works. Aged 35.—Address, No. 854, Office of “ The Builder. 





TO BUILDERS. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had several 


: ntants’ 
years’ experience in ‘two of the largest London accou 4 
Offices, would be glad to KBEP or CHECK a set of books ¥ a 
able s. Disengaged daily at 5 p.m.—Addeess, —% x 
Shirtliff, Po:t Office, Goldhawk-road, Shepherd s-bush, W. 


: ’ 
GENTLEMAN, of eight years experien 
in the profession of a Civil Engineer, with a — Pe 
hand, would be glad to meet with an APPOINTMEN - 4 
gineer’s or Surveyor’s Office, where there would be nor te Prat be 
or would take the heavier portion of the work in consit ~ z 
coming a Partner in a good established practice. Well @ 
Excelent references given and required. 
Address, C, E. 7, Hoe-street, Plymouth. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SCHOOL BOARDS, &e. 


? nm 
GENTLEMAN, of twenty years ‘Lends 
experience in‘all details of the Profession, ae * 
HIMSELF. He practically understands the art of Building ess; and 
branches; is of good address - thorough man of business» 
frm eng yea} ctice, he would be found most val 
Moderate salary.—Address, 967, Office of “ The Builder. 





all its 
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